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UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


ANNOUNCES ADMISSION TO 
AI.Sc - Ph.D Combined and U.Sc Degree In Biomedical Sciences Beginning July, 1999 

The University of Delhi, an internationally renowned premier Institution of the Country originally founded 
in 1922 by an Act of Parliament, wishes to admit talented students on an all India basis to pursue 
post-graduate studies and to carry out research in frontier areas in Biomedical Sciences at 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Center for Biomedical Research (ACBR), in collaboration with neighbouring Institutions. 
ACBR has a Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) with Center for Biochemical Technology (CBT-CSIR), 
in addition to collaborative research and teaching programs with other Research Institutions and Industries. 
The Center has excellent research facilities and outstanding faculty, and provides opportunities to students 
to participate in exploring new horizons in Biomedical Sciences and to take up major scientific challenges 
and provide leadership in future. 

Twenty meritorious students will be awarded "Catch Them Young” fellowships provided by CSIR to ACBR 
@Rs,1500/- p.m. In addition, students may be awarded endowment fellowships like Prof. Gurbakhsh Singh 
Memorial Award, Prof. GBV Subramanian Award and Kala Ram Awards (five) 

Applications are Invited on the prescribed form for the following Courses: 


[RESEARCH teaching programs 


1. M.Sc - Ph.D Combined Degree In Biomedical Sciences (Full Time 4 Years Course) comprising 
anaas like: General Biomedical Science, Molecular Genetics, Tumor Biology, Medicinal Chemistry, Medical 
Biotechnology, Metabolic Pharmacology, Toxicology, Immunology, Radiation Biology, Natural Products 
and Indigenous Medicine, Structural Biology, Laboratory Medicine and Molecular Medicine. 

2. MLSc Degree In Biomedical Sciences ( Full Time 2 Years Course): comprising of areas outlined above. 

Eligibility (for 1 & 2) : Bachelor's Degree in Biomedical Sciences /Life Sciences /Zoology /Botany/ 
Microbiology /Bio-Chemistry/Chemistry/Environmental Biology/Biotechnology/Laboratory Techniques/ 
B.Pharma/B.V. Sc. or M.B.B.S. with atleast 55% marks from University of Delhi or any other examination 
recognized by the University or equivalent thereto. 

3. Ph. D / M.Phll Degree In Biomedical Sciences 

Medicinal Chemistry, Biochemistry, Bio-Inorganic Chemistry, Bio-Organic Chemistry, Medical Biotechnology, 
Pharmaceutics, Reproductive Biology, Developmental Biology, Molecular Genetics, Microbiology and Cell 
Biology, Chemistry and Biology of Heme, Tumor Biology, Immunology, Radiation Biology, Natural Products 
and Indigenous Medicine, Structural Biology, Laboratory Medicine, Metabolic Pharmacology, Toxicology etc. 

Eligibility : Master's Degree in the appropriate field of Science, M.V. Sc., M. Pharma or M.D. with a 
minimum of 55% marks. CSIR-NET qualified candidates will be preferred. 

NOTE : 15% of the seats are reserved for Scheduled Caste and 7.5% for Scheduled Tribe 
candidates as per University guidelines. 

How To Apply : The Bulletin of Information cum Application form for all the above courses can be obtained 
from the Director, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Center for Biomedical Research, University of Delhi, 
Delhl-110 007, by sending a bank draft of Re. 630/- for General (Rs. 165/- for Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe) categories made out in favour of the "Registrar, University of Delhi" drawn on 
State Bank of India, Service Branch {Code 7687) or may be collected in person from the office of 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Center for Biomedical Research, University of Delhi on all working days from 
9.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. against Demand Draft of Rs. 600/- (for General) or Rs.150/- (for SC/ST). 
The request by mail must reach the office of the Director, on or before April 30 th , 1999. The sale of 
bulletin will be closed on May 10*, 1999. The last date Of receipt of completed application form at 
ACBR is May 15* 1999. 

Admission Test : Admission Test for M.Sc - Ph.D and M.Sc Degree Courses will be held on 
Sunday, June 6th, 1999 at 10.00 a.m. at the University of Delhi (North Campus;. The candidates 
qualifying the admission test will be called for an interview and group discussion. 

K.K. PANDA 
TRA 
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SUTINDER SINGH 


On 23 rd March, 1999 the Association of Indian Universities (AIU) 
enters its Platinum Jubilee Year. It was founded on 23rd March, 1925 
when representatives of eleven of die then fourteen universities met in 
the library of the University of Bombay and formed themselves into, 
die Inter-University Board (IUB). However, the genesis of IUB can be 
traced to toe Calcutta University Commission (the Sadler Commission) 
which, in 1919, pointed out the need for coordination, between univer¬ 
sities, in matters relating to courses of study and recognition of de¬ 
grees. Subsequently, at a 'Conference of Indian Universities', held in 1924, 
a decision was taken at the initiative of toe then Viceroy, Lord Reading, 
to establish a central coordination agency. 


For an organisation of the nature of AIU seventy five years is a 
fairly long time. Over this period many similar bodies have first be¬ 
come ineffective and then simply faded away. In contrast IUB/AIU, in 
spite of setbacks and difficulties, has grown in strength and stature; 
especially after it was registered as a society under the Societies Regis* 
tration Act in 1967; and adopted its present name, the Association of 
Indian Universities, in 1973. One would like to believe that toe resil¬ 
ience of AIU reflects the confidence of the members in its ability to 
effectively pursue the Association's stated goals and objectives. 


Today, AIU looks after the interest of all stakeholders in hitter 
education. It presents to the government the viewpoint of the univer¬ 
sities on crucial issues concerning higher education; helps the UGC 
and other statutory bodies in developing guidelines and procedures; 
brings together Vice Chancellors and Directors for discussions on uni¬ 
versity affairs; liaises with sister organisations abroad; organises train¬ 
ing programmes, workshops and seminars for teachers and university 
administrators; organises sports and cultural events for the students, 
and provides information to lay persons cm the system of higher edu¬ 
cation. The range of activities of AIU is certainly much wider than that 
of similar organisations like toe Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of UK or toe Australian Vice-Chancellors Committee. 


The advent into a platinum jubilee year is certainly an occasion for 
looking back — for savouring achievements and for pondering over 
failures. More importantly it is a moment for looking into thrfohue. 
While doing so it is necessary to keep in view tire fact that ATU is an 
organisation that does not have any statutory authority or financial 
power* However, as Prof. 55. Bhandarkar in his history of toe Aaso- 



dation has succinctly stated : "Autonomous institu¬ 
tions established for the -purpose of nurturing academic 
interests have a need of an equally autonomous representa¬ 
tive organisation, unshackled by government control, for 
the interchange of ideas and for common action He has 
added "lack of official authority can be a positive advan¬ 
tage and in case of AIU it may be regarded as a definite 
necessity ." 

It may be pointed out that before independence 
IUB played an important role in the establishment of 
the Medical Co undl of India and the Council for Sci¬ 
entific and Industrial Research. In 1952, it made out 
a strong case for the establishment of the University 
Grants Committee (later Commission). In the early 
years it played an important role in safeguarding the 
autonomy of universities. Over the years AIU has suc¬ 
cessfully organised meetings and roundtables of Vice- 
Chancellors that have yielded significant results. It 
has brought out important reports related to the func¬ 
tioning of universities. It has regularly published the 
'Universities Handbook', handbooks on professional 
areas, bibliographies on doctoral dissertations, ques¬ 
tion banks and research publications. Its journal' Uni¬ 
versity News’ has appeared with clockwork precision. 
A new series 'Selections from University News' has 
been introduced. The AIU conducts research on vari¬ 
ous aspects of higher education and has pioneered 
the examination reforms movement in India. It has 
made important research contributions on econom¬ 
ics of higher education, and on quality assurance in 
higher education. The AIU provides service on 
equivalence of degrees, and on Indian educational 
programmes. For the students it organises inter-uni¬ 
versity sports tournaments and cultural events like 
the youth festivals. There is much more to be proud 
of. One may mention two achievements. First, the 
construction of AIU House with a library exclusively 
devoted to higher education, and a comfortable guest 
house. Second, the successful organisation, in 1991, 
of the Conference of Executive Heads of Common¬ 
wealth Universities. 

Notwithstanding all these achievements, Which 
do add up to a satisfying inventory of performance, 
we are conscious of our shortcomings and especially 
of the fact that in recent years we have not been able 
to adequately protect the autonomy of the universi¬ 
ties, There are many problems that have persisted 
for long, especially those related to finance and qual¬ 
ity. It is symptomatic of our times (and a little amus¬ 


ing) that at the 1924 Conference of Indian Universi¬ 
ties Lord Reading referred to the”phenomenal increase 
in the number cf universities" (file number had dou¬ 
bled in a decade), and spoke about “financial strin¬ 
gency", and "the right road to educational efficiency". 
Further, that at the first meeting of IUB, in 1925, the 
items discussed included condition of service of uni¬ 
versity teachers (with special reference to rules of 
leave and pay), equivalence of examinations, and 
'traffic in bogus degrees'. Surprisingly, in a century 
characterised by rapid changes, the basic problems 
of higher education not only persist but have in¬ 
creased in magnitude. These need the continued at¬ 
tention of AIU. Other problems that will probably 
continue to trouble us are those of access and equity. 

What of the future? It is evident that AIU has to 
make changes, and alter gear, to meet the require¬ 
ments of universities in a highly competitive knowl¬ 
edge-based society. The universities themselves have 
to modify their functioning in the light of paradigm 
shifts favouring student-centred learning and life¬ 
long education. They have to move towards a trans¬ 
parent, decentralised and participatory style of man¬ 
agement. There has also to be a radical change in the 
relationships between colleges, universities, statutory 
bodies and government. Deregulation with greater 
autonomy, and correspondingly increased account¬ 
ability, has to be encouraged. 

The World Declaration on Higher Education, 
adopted at Paris last year, stresses that there is an 
unprecedented demand for, and a great diversifica¬ 
tion in, higher education- The concluding Article 17 
calls for partnership and alliances amongst the 
stakeholders, and concludes ;"Henceforth partnership 
based on common interest, mutual respect and credibility 
should be a prime matrix for renewal of higher education 
Partnership and networking require coordination 
and cooperation — the raison de etre ' for the estab¬ 
lishment of inter-university organisations. Clearly, 
the AIU has much work to do as a conceptualise co¬ 
ordinator and catalyst. 

We are chalking out activities for the Platinum Ju¬ 
bilee Year, and also planning programmes for the first 
decade of the third millennium. We shall be glad to 
receive your suggestions. We do hope that with the 
active cooperation of members and well-wishers we 
can make the Platinum Jubilee year a memorable ape. 

KB. Powar 
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Institutional Autonomy and NCTE 


J.S. Rajput* 


Universities symbolise the citadels of learning 
and scholarship and also of creation, preservation and 
transaction of knowledge. The haloed precincts of a 
university reflect the march of humanity towards ce¬ 
lestial heights of values, cultures, traditions and an 
eternal quest for higher echelons of human life. Uni¬ 
versities prepare leaders of the society and also the 
leaders of the nation. All these tasks can be performed 
only in an atmosphere of academic freedom. Their 
autonomy must, therefore, be ensured by the state 
and respected by the society. 

After independence, the number of universities 
in India has grown substantially. This was necessary 
and desirable. During the last five decades several 
changes in subject structures, multi-disciplinarity and 
linkages between theoretical and practical aspects of 
various disciplines of learning have taken place. Eve¬ 
rywhere breathtaking advances in information tech¬ 
nology have opened new vistas in teaching, learning 
and researches. It has now become a cliche to speak 
of the world as a small global village. Universities 
are fast adapting the new techniques and technolo¬ 
gies for the dissemination of information and knowl¬ 
edge to the ever increasing number of initial learn¬ 
ers and those who want to augment their learning 
and renew their skills in the fields of their vocation 
and interest. Distance education and open learning 
are fast emerging as the most potential strategies 
available to learners of all ages and stages. Teachers 
could be real beneficiaries of these developments 
along with others. 

Teacher Preparation 

With the rapid expansion of school education in 
developing countries, the need for large number of 
teachers has been felt acutely in the last five decades 
of the 20th century. Universal elementary education 
has become the need and necessity of every country 
which has not yet achieved this target. Educational 
policies, as such, focus on providing greater access 
to each and every child despite severe constraints of 
physical and financial resources. It was also felt nec¬ 
essary to train teachers of the requisite academic and 
professional competencies to manage the school and 
other learning centres. Whenever such professionally 

* Chairman , National Council for Teacher Education, 
C-2/10, Safdarjung Development Area, Sri Aurobindo 
Marg, New Delhi-110 016. 


trained manpower was not available, untrained and 
even underqualified teachers were appointed, this 
approach had a very strong logic and supportive ra¬ 
tionale as a one time measure. However, no one was 
oblivious of the need to provide atleast some induc¬ 
tion training to these new teachers as there were se¬ 
rious apprehensions concerning the quality of edu¬ 
cation in such situations. 

In India several attempts were initiated in mid 60's 
to train the untrained serving teachers. One of the strat¬ 
egies implemented was launching of correspondence- 
cum-contact programmes leading to B.Ed degree by 
the National Council for Educational Research and 
Training (NCEFT) through its four Regional Colleges 
of Education, presently known as Regional Institutes 
of Education. The NCERT model provided for train¬ 
ing of serving teachers over a period offourteenmonths 
which included contact programme during two sum¬ 
mer vacations of two months each and ten months 
period of education through correspondence. This in¬ 
tervening period was also used for supervising prac¬ 
tice teaching in identified schools by the student-teach¬ 
ers who already had sufficient teaching experience at 
their workplace but were required to deliver forty les¬ 
sons after preparing proper lesson plans. While the 
quality of these programmes was appreciated the out¬ 
put was severely limited: only one thousand teachers 
per year graduated as there were only four regional 
colleges of education conducting these courses. There 
was a need for coverage on a larger scale. Universities 
accordingly stepped in and initiated programmes of 
correspondence courses leading to B.Ed degree for 
serving teachers. 

Concerns 

Large scale expansion of existing institutions and 
establishment of new universities also resulted in 
ever increasing resource crunch. As a result, the uni¬ 
versities were frantically looking for avenues for re¬ 
source generation. Some of them hit upon the bright 
idea of utilising the correspondence course leading 
to B.Ed degree as a means of strengthening their eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Degrees became available to those 
who needed these and universities started generat¬ 
ing resources, thus solving a major problem on their 
own. Some of the universities in this process admit¬ 
ted more than 30,000 graduates in one year and gen¬ 
erated crores for foe university. Universities, being 
autonomous entities, decided their own foe structures 
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and other charges that would be levied on the stu¬ 
dent trainees, keen to get B.Ed degree. Their autono¬ 
mous character also gave them freedom to conduct 
these courses regardless of the availability of suffi¬ 
cient regular faculty to manage large number of stu¬ 
dent teachers. The plain and simple argument was 
that part-time teachers shall be drawn to conduct 
these programmes. A large number of those invited 
to deliver lectures in these programmes, conduct con¬ 
tact programmes, act as paper setters and also as ex¬ 
aminers of theory and practice teaching were ben¬ 
efited in terms of remuneration earned. Gradually 
the popularity of these courses increased 
countrywide. The provison of the eligibility condi¬ 
tion of teaching experience of a certain number of 
years was silently given a go by. There are instances 
when the gap between admission and examination 
was reduced to acouple of months, if not a few days. 

Several educationists and thinkers in the coun¬ 
try were shocked and surprised that such ventures 
are being permitted which reduce the teacher train¬ 
ing to a commodity being traded for generating re¬ 
sources. They were seriously concerned about the 
quality aspects and pleaded with the government to 
ensure that universities are persuaded to 'utilise' their 
autonomy to maintain quality in teacher education 
and the values for which the universities are known 
not only in Indian tradition but everywhere else. A 
large number of committees and* commissions rec¬ 
ommended the discontinuance of these courses. In 
1984, the NCTE in its erstwhile status as a non-statu- 
tory body suggested that "immediate steps should 
be taken to get the correspondence courses for the 
first degree in teacher education stopped forthwith". 
The National Commission on Teachers—1,1985, in¬ 
dependently recommended that the first degree in 
teacher education should not be given through cor¬ 
respondence mode. The situation had become so 
grave that in 1987 a delegation of eminent education¬ 
ists led by Dr. K.L. Shrimali former Union Educa¬ 
tion Minister called on the then UGC Chairman to 
impress upon the urgent need to discontinue B.Ed 
through correspondence mode. The Ramamurti 
Committee in 1990 again recommended that the first 
degree in teacher education should not be given 
through correspondence education. UGC wrote to the 
universities in 1991 that there was no justification of 
continuation of correspondence course for B.Ed. It 
was also communicated to the universities that: 

"The UGC had decided that the recommendations 

of NCTE require to be accepted that degree pro¬ 
gramme for B.Ed should be permissible in the for¬ 
mal system only through face to face teaching. 


Correspondence courses should be used only for 
inservice, refresher training for teachers which 
would be in tie nature of a short term course." 

UGC again wrote to all the universities in 1992 
not to continue correspondence programmes based 
merely on economic considerations. The CABE com¬ 
mittee on Policy 1992 took a note of these instruc¬ 
tions of the UGC. Taking a strong exception to the 
proliferation of sub-standard institutions, it reaf¬ 
firmed that unless firm and effective steps were taken 
immediately to put an end to the commercialisation 
of teacher education, it would be futile to talk about 
educational standards. The NCTE expert committee, 
1995, made the recommendation: 

"that no further admissions should be made to 
courses of teacher education other than regular 
face-to-face institutional program of minimum 
one academic year duration from the academic 
session 1995-96 onwards". 

However, these courses continued uninterrupted 
till the mid 90's. The issue of manpower planning or 
the need of trained teachers in specific areas or stages 
was never given any serious consideration by those 
responsible for conducting these courses. Universities 
themselves need to analyse as to why such strong and 
frequent recommendations were not accepted by them. 

Consolidation 

The NCTE Act was passed unanimously by both 
Houses of Parliament in December 1993. The Act 
came into force only in July, 1995. The statutory 
NCTE, with all the limitations of a newly bom or¬ 
ganisation, consulted senior teacher educators and 
eductionists of the country and decided its priori¬ 
ties. The preamble of the NCTE Act gives a direction 
for such a formulation: 

"An Act to provide for the establishment of a 
National Council for Teacher Education with a 
view to achieving planned and co-ordinated de¬ 
velopment of the teacher education system 
throughout the country, the regulation and 
proper maintenance of norms and standards in 
the teacher education system and for matters 
connected therewith". 

The Act very clearly lists the functions assigned 
to NCTE. These are very comprehensive and practi¬ 
cally cover all aspects of teacher education. Broadly 
speaking the NCTE has two-fold functions, regula¬ 
tory and professional. On the regulatory side it has 
to ensure that planned and coordinated development 
of teacher education takes place with due considera¬ 
tion of manpower requirements. Towards this end, 
NCTE has prescribed norms and standards to be fol- 
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lowed by all institutions recognised for awarding 
teacher education qualifications for teachers from 
pre-school stage to secondary stage. On the profes¬ 
sional side NCTE is supposed to provide academic 
and professional assistance to teachers and teacher 
educators through surveys, studies, researches and 
innovations at pre-service as well as at inservice 
stages. NCTE began work on both these aspects and 
on 3rd November 1995 in the first meeting of the 
General Body of the NCTE, norms and standards for 
pre-primary, elementary and secondary stages of 
teacher education institutions including (hose for 
B.Ed through correspondence and distance educa¬ 
tion mode were approved. These were notified to all 
the institutions individually, through state education 
departments and through public notifications in press 
and media. As per provisions of the Act all institu¬ 
tions including university departments were sup¬ 
posed to get their programmes leading to teacher 
qualifications approved by the Regional Committees 
of the NCTE which are located at Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar, Bangalore and Jaipur. Any new insti¬ 
tution was to be opened only after the concerned 
NCTE regional committee had examined the propos¬ 
als and found the concerned organisation capable of 
running good quality teacher education programme. 

Collaboration 

NCTE followed a policy of generating awareness 
and persuading institutions and state governments 
by elaborating the benefits of ensuring minimum 
standards and norms in teacher training institutions. 
That the approach succeeded is evident by the fact 
that by December 1998,1155 teacher training institu¬ 
tions of elementary stage and 842 institutions of sec¬ 
ondary stage have approached the regional commit¬ 
tees of NCTE to approve their programmes. Hie re¬ 
gional committees of NCTE took a supportive view 
and wherever deficiencies were found, reasonable 
time was given to take corrective action. Initiatives 
of the NCTE have resulted in appointment of more 
teacher educators, better libraries, more equipment 
and more working days in a large number of teacher 
training institutions. 

On the regulatory side the guiding principle be¬ 
fore the NCTE has been one of the listed functions in 
the Act, 'take all necessary steps to prevent commer¬ 
cialisation of teacher education'. NCTE suggested to 
all die universities that fees charged from the stu¬ 
dent-teachers have to be reasonable and atleast 95% 
of die amount collected should be spent an the pro¬ 
gramme side. It was also pointed out that universi¬ 
ties were not justified in charging fees from the stu¬ 
dents and constructing buildings of other depart¬ 
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ments or running other institutions. A meeting was 
held in the University Grants Commission on 5th 
June/1996 in which seventeen Vice-Chancellors rep¬ 
resenting universities conducting correspondence 
courses leading to B£d degree were present. They 
had their reservations, apprehensions and also con¬ 
siderable anguish if not anger. In this meeting the 
Chairperson UGC made it very dear that NCTE's 
norms are now binding and these will have to be fol¬ 
lowed by every university. In fact the norms for cor¬ 
respondence and distance education courses which 
the NCTE had circulated in the month of December 
1995 had already been circulated earlier in Septem¬ 
ber 1995 to all the universities by the UGC itself. The 
Vice-Chancellors present there were advised to skip 
one academic session if they needed more time to 
develop the necessary infrastructure to conduct cor¬ 
respondence course as per NCTE norms. 

Some of the open universities decided to interpret 
the NCTE Act by stating (hat their B.Ed distance edu¬ 
cation course did not fall within the purview of the 
NCTE. Being a major policy issue, it was examined le¬ 
gally and the decision was taken by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development in which NCTE's pri¬ 
macy as an apex body in all aspects of teacher educa¬ 
tion was accepted by all concerned. It was also decided 
that while granting recognition to the teacher educa¬ 
tion programme conducted by the open universities, 
due consideration would be given to the views of Dis¬ 
tance Education Council (DEC) of IGNOU which is 
also a statutory body and has the necessary expertise 
in the field for conducting distance education pro¬ 
grammes. Hie issue was amicably settled. 

NCTE has come in the field of teacher education 
as a new body which genuinely intends to perform 
its functions assigned to it by the Parliament of the 
country. It has made its humble contribution in 
focussing and highlighting the worth and value of 
teacher education. Teachers will have to be profes¬ 
sionals and their training programmes must be char¬ 
acterised by appropriate duration, extended interac¬ 
tion and sufficient rigour. Teacher education institu¬ 
tions need to follow a value based approach to edu¬ 
cation and not an economic agenda. NCTE has to 
monitor and assess the progress and identify the 
problems in teacher education. NCTE has received 
tremendous support and goodwill from established 
national level institutions like UGC, NCERT, NIEPA, 
AIU and also from the teacher educators and educa¬ 
tionists of the country and from the majority of the 
universities!, and state governments. Its regulatory 
functions are very much similar to those of AICTE, 

(Omtd. on page 9) 
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Dilemmas in Teaching Women's Studies to 

College Students 

Ravikala Kamath* 


The Scenario 

The challenge of teaching Women's Studies begins 
with the initiation to the disdpline/field/subject — 
(words currently used interchangeably in the academic 
circles to describe the upcoming domain of Women's/ 
Feminist Studies). The matter seems so dear, often dose 
to the heart, easy to grasp and convey — as a result 
there seems no reason to expect that the classroom 
teaching of the same would pose any difficulties. In 
fact, it warrants nothing more than die routine task. 
The complacency is short lived; for soon it begins to 
dawn an the teacher that one's depth of expertise and 
scholarship is shallow, and that systemic constraints 
and prejudices need to be removed. Hie problematic 
concerns that confront me as a women's studies' 
teacher can be subsumed under three main fodi: (i) 
the target group — the young beneficiaries of college 
students; (ii) the pedagogical approach of women's 
studies that must essentially be different and yet fit 
into die prevailing educational system to remain re¬ 
ceptively viable; and (iii) the larger reality of an exist¬ 
ing gap between practice and precept. 

In an atempt to find substantiation (or otherwise) 
for the problems that are faced, a concerted litera¬ 
ture survey was made with suitable key words (to 
the best of common knowledge) for the computer 
search and while a large number of titles did emerge, 
the data was more related to statistical figures of com¬ 
position, enrolment, male-female composition in fac¬ 
ulty positions and less on teaching-learning dilem¬ 
mas/issues. Therefore, without the assurance of other 
documented sources, I present my personal experi¬ 
ences cm how and why I find myself at the crossroads 
of rethinking and searching for new directions and 
supportive help. 

Teacher Profiles 

The 'teaching-leaming-teaching' cycle of expe¬ 
rience with women's studies has been for me (and I 
am stire, for many other teachers like me) an addi¬ 
tional adjunct to my main field or specialisation and 
training in child development within the umbrella 

'Director, Board of College & University Development, 
SNDT Women's University, 1 Nathibcd Thackersey Road, 
Mumbai-400020. 


of Home Science. 1 make this point here to delineate 
he profile of some, if not all teachers currently 'teach¬ 
ing' women's studies/concems/issues in colleges in 
India: hey have all had to 'add cm' his subject focus 
to heir prevailing repertoire of academic interests and 
thrusts within their specialisation, be it psychology, lit¬ 
erature, sociology or any other science or social science 
stream in most cases, such orientations have been self- 
taught either by dint of self-motivated interest and mat, 
or environmentally stimulated and sustained, but more 
often compulsorily indulged in because of he dictates 
of the mandatory computation for workload of college 
teachers. The teacher-inputs and preparatory set and 
induction and he scholarship itself is, therefore, liable 
to be restricted and limited in terms of time span, in¬ 
tensity and extensity, depth and conceptual clarity. The 
absence of any good role model of committed teacher 
(or teaching citadel) to emulate may be yet again an¬ 
other constraint. The issues discussed in this paper 
must be, therefore, examined in the light of his pic¬ 
ture of an average typical teacher of women's/femi¬ 
nist studies in colleges hat at present offer courses at 
different levels and within different framework of 
orientations. 

Areas of Concern and he Emerging Dilemmas 

The target group of students, he beneficiaries of 
hese programmes, he predominantly young girls 
are in he range of 18-25 years. It has been my expe¬ 
rience that while he orientation to women's issues 
leads to substantial awareness and development of 
insights on he part of students, here is a burden of 
conflict also for them—conflict stemming from their 
socialisation experiences, from the parental and 
societal pressures to conform. One finds that as in¬ 
telligent discussions are entered into doubts are clari¬ 
fied and thinking rechannelised, within he security 
of he classrooms, the girls (surprisingly significant 
numbers) emerge as constructively analytical self 
expressive and critical evaluators within he college 
premises. But they also become less fit in the tradi¬ 
tional families to which hey belong, to the conform¬ 
ist parents to whom hey owe allegiance (often ex¬ 
pected to be translated into absolute obedience). The 
constructivist strategies of action and negotiation hat 
have been learned (or are being cultivated and be¬ 
ginning to blossom) are squashed with a sweeping 
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blow of parental dominance, adamant orthodoxy. 
When the thereby crushed and confused student re¬ 
turns to the teacher, who sowed the seeds of inde¬ 
pendent analysis in her, there is no real support sys¬ 
tem or social network that be mobilised forthwith to 
assist the candidate on a holistic basis. I find that as a 
teacher 1 can sustain intellectual discussions with 
elan, monitor debates and enumerate coping mecha¬ 
nisms with conviction but to help specific students 
with their real life problems, I feel less equipped and 
even less confident. Do I have the time, energy and 
the requisite liaisons? Which activist agency/group 
will suit her needs best? Is the teacher-student rela¬ 
tionship a mentor-protege relationship? With refer¬ 
ence to the other subjects 1 teach, I am aware of the 
limits and boundaries of my relationship with the 
student, but when it comes to the topic of women's 
issues, there is truly confusion. 

At the other extreme, is a contradictory trend 
among the youth, particularly girls, in whom a kind 
of / inertia / or 'apathy* or more aptly a 'learned help¬ 
lessness' inhibits any pro-active attempt for change. 
Any activist effort or intervention or even the moti¬ 
vation for change is conspicuous by its absence. Aca¬ 
demic exercises are indulged in, may be there is posi¬ 
tive acceptance at the theoretical level, but actually 
even small efforts to initiate any change are seldom 
initiated. What can be done to change them? To what 
limits? In what direction? (A feeble voice inside me 
asks at time, "are they better off as they are"?) I recall 
that some time back, reviewing the objectives of a 
course outline (syllabus) at the postgraduate level, 
we discussed and ruled that one of the professed 
objective of 'motivating students to work for the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of women' was too 
broad and ambiguous to be measured and less con¬ 
crete to be realised. What then is the basic and un¬ 
derlying thrust of this whole exercise or pursuit if 
not to go beyond 'changing the ways in which 
women are perceived to changing the way women 
perceive themselves, think and behave'(?) What are 
the immediate goals and objectives of the academic 
course if some perceptible action does not ensure? 

The second area of concern surfaces from the in¬ 
herent nature of the discipline and the feminist peda¬ 
gogy itself. The pedagogical controversy stems from 
the years of the educational impress and routines 
wherein the students are 'en masse' silent/passive 
listeners to 'lectures' in the classrooms. Any teach¬ 
ing methodology short of this is not viewed seriously 
enough, is not seen as 'academic learning* or exer¬ 
cise meriting higher level thought or reading. Depar¬ 
tures from conventional teaching methods, from the 


famliar examination-orientation are often trivialised. 
Typically feminist pedagogy seeks to empower stu¬ 
dents by sharing knowledge, role and power, the goal 
being to build collaborative systems (Fisher 1987). 
Feminist professors must see their role more as con¬ 
sultants or clarifiers than as a typical authoritative 
information givers (Omolode 1987). Essentially, coop¬ 
erative learning using a democratic process is the 
norm that capitalises on integrating personal experi¬ 
ences, subjective knowledge and affective reactions 
so as to enable students to analyse situations more 
effectively. Therefore, keeping lecturing to a mini¬ 
mum and using interactive-participatory approach 
in the classroom makes for successful and popular 
climate for expression but I fear that many students 
see the sessions as 'interesting' and 'enjoyable' and 
devoid of the 'academic' fervour. Further, library 
reading on the topic is seen as 'boring', printed mat¬ 
ter on the topic is perceived as 'too dry 7 or 'tough to 
digest'. Arpad (1994), an American professor deputed 
to teach in Hungary endorses the same, "...although 
they (students in Hungary) valued the classroom at¬ 
mosphere throughout the semester, students, fre¬ 
quently mentioned that somehow the class did not 
seem to be really academic because of all the discus¬ 
sion. Discussion by the students rather than lectur¬ 
ing by the teacher made the information less intel¬ 
lectual and more emotional." 

Next arises the question of 'marks' to be assigned 
for the subject on the mark sheet. When the typical 
subject examinations (2-3 hours written examination 
papers) are held, the purpose of the course seemed 
defeated by the examination fear. The alternative in¬ 
ternal continuous assessment (internal assessment 
marks) can be applied. Even so, the question arises 
"how" (and why) to quantify with/without evalua¬ 
tive judgement attached, the students' proficiency (?) 
and scholarship^) and achievement?) in women's 
studies? — By the garrulousness at the discussion? 
By the volume of personal experiences undergone/ 
shared? By the verbal skills and commitment dis¬ 
played at activist interventive analysis of women's 
issues? How to rate/measure/quantify/ — but quan¬ 
tify we must, since some grade point, or percentage 
calculation on the mark sheet is essential. What then 
is to be done? Is it a meaningful exercise to assign 
some evaluative criteria for learning on women's 
studies? If not, will it appear meaningful enough at 
all? ...The dilemma of how to fit women's studies into 
the framework of the prevailing educational system 
needs to be'addressed urgently and imperatively. 

Last but not least, the hiatus between theory and 
practice, the absence of a tangible interface and the 
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remote possibility of bridging the gap effectively, 
makes teaching of the subject a slow frustrating proc¬ 
ess that encroaches into the motivation and commit¬ 
ment of the teacher on the one hand and signals the 
failure on the part of the student to accept the pre¬ 
cepts with conviction. I tend to agree with Lacey 
(1977) who identified three stages of beginning teach¬ 
ers' adjustment to teaching : Stage I — internalised 
adjustment at which there is a general acceptance of 
prevailing patterns of behaviour as appropriate; Stage 
2 — strategic compliance, novice adjusts to norms 
but maintains reservations, and Stage 3 — strategic 
redefinitions by Which the new teacher actively works 
to change the set of role expectations. I acknowledge 
that I have now reached at the transition from stage 
2 to stage 3.1 have laid bare my reservations and am 
seeking to derive those redefinitions which are 
needed to avoid or arrest the slow erosion into the 
commitment and conviction of new women's stud¬ 
ies teaching fraternity. 

Conclusion 

Cooperative efforts of like-minded professionals, 
activists and academicians must indeed positively 
emerge. The group bound together by the goal of 
advocacy for women must work to create an ethos 
of sustained hope of change and impact beyond 
'small mercies' or minor ripples. The vital seeds of 
conviction must be sown in the minds of the teacher 
and the taught emerging from tangible answers to 
problematic issues of teaching women's studies in 
the regular higher education system as it is operates 
today, failing which,the jeopardy of women's stud¬ 
ies becoming yet another bookish-exam-oriented 
subject at one extreiie or a trivialised — marginally- 
condenscendingly tolerated female domain at the 
other extreme wil be the most threatening outcome. 
Collective widsom, sustained effort and active net¬ 
working on a sustained basis that will influence 
thinking and behaviour is vital and timely to 
strengthen the strides hitherto made to initiate in¬ 
clusion of the study of women's issues and perspec¬ 
tives in colleges and overcome the obstacles that 
threaten further progress. 
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Institutional Autonomy and NCTE 

(Contd. from page 6) 

Medical Council and Bar Council. Gradually its role 
is being understood and appreciated. 

The Supreme Court of India in its judgement on 
15th June 1993 has highlighted the desirable approach 
to matters related to teacher training. 

"Training in a properly organised and equipped 
training institute is essential before a candidate 
becomes qualified to receive teachers training 
certificate. Simply passing the examination is not 
enough. The future teachers of the country must 
pass through the institutions which have main¬ 
tained standards of excellence at all levels." 

It also quoted from earlier judgements. 

"The Teachers Training Institutes are meant to 
teach children of impressionable age and we can¬ 
not let loose on the innocent and unwary chil¬ 
dren, teachers who have not received proper and 
adequate training. True, they will be required to 
pass the examination, but they may not be 
enough. Training for a certain minimum period 
in a properly organised and equipped Training 
Institute is probably essential before a teacher 
may be duly launched." 

The NCTE is doing its best to discharge its statu¬ 
tory responsibility of achieving planned and coordi¬ 
nated development of teacher education programmes 
keeping in view the manpower requirements of vari¬ 
ous stages of education. It is also providing academic, 
professional and other inputs for the qualitative de¬ 
velopment of teacher education institutions, the per¬ 
formance of this onerous task cannot be undertaken 
without active, sustained and willing cooperation of 
all educational institutions, particularly tire univer¬ 
sities. The NCTE has no intention of transcending its 
mandatory responsibilities and transgressing the 
autonomy of the universities, which it considers, is 
vital for the flowering of the intellect and extension 
of the frontiers of knowledge. 
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A Digital Text 

The Shape of Things to Come 

Shikha Mina* 


John Wiley and Sons, die internationally reputed 
publishers of texts for professionals in technical fields 
have claimed that in the coming months two of their 
important reference books — The Kirk Othmer Ency¬ 
clopedia of Chemical Technology and The Wiley Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Electrical and Electronics Engineering — will 
be available on line. Japanese scientists are working 
an a vending machine to distribute digital magazines. 
These could be downloaded on a cassette and read 
with the help of a special pocket sized device. At Vir¬ 
ginia Commonwealth University in New York, a pre¬ 
scribed text of sociology exists only on line. The UK 
Open University has recently signed an agreement 
with the Electronic Data Interchange Company from 
Malaysia whereby on line courses will be directly 
administered to students in that country. In Texas the 
State Board of Education is planning to distribute 
electronic books to high school students. The UK, in 
one of the largest programmes of its kind, is to spend 
75 million pounds to fund 76 projects located within 
its higher education institutions. It is targeting the 
development of teaching and learning programmes 
by using communication technology. 

These and other such examples prove that elec¬ 
tronic communication is rapidly becoming a famil¬ 
iar feature of life today. Advocates of the printed page 
may decry the notion of a paperless society, but with 
two electronic book devices already in the market and 
increasing amounts of data available on line the days 
of the Book seem to be numbered. 

A Brief Survey 

Electronic digital application, such as we know 
it today is the culmination of a step which may 
roughly be dated back to the 1940s and World War 
n. During the War computers were developed to help 
military establishments in ballistic calculation, in 
military logistics and later in atomic physics. Com¬ 
puter technology was subsequently applied to re¬ 
search areas like computation of mathematical func¬ 
tions and resolving difficult problems in engineer¬ 
ing. Commercial use of digital computers was first 
made by die aircraft industry and later by insurance 
companies. 
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Computers in higher education were first em¬ 
ployed for research in applied mathematics, engineer¬ 
ing science and astronomy during the 1950s. The 
1960s saw computer based methodology employed 
in the Social Sciences. The introduction of data base 
technology in the 1970s, while extending its use to 
other disciplines, helped make computers more cost 
effective. Computer Aided Instruction (CAI) has been 
successfully applied to disciplines as varied as lan¬ 
guage and literature, biblical and religious studies, 
archaeology and history, as well as to teaching of 
ancient languages like Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Egyp¬ 
tian and Sumerian. Marshall Mcluhan rightly called 
the computer a prosthesis in the assistance of human 
intelligence. A remarkable modem tool it is indeed a 
powerful aid in foe field of mental endeavour. 

The ongoing shift from Gutenberg to new modes 
of communication has left its mark on the universities 
especially in humanities since they are text centered 
studies and the culture of laboratories and computers 
is alien to them. That Digital electronic transmission 
has become an important means of communication 
cannot be denied. Network systems today provide fa¬ 
cilities for electronic mail, easy access to databases, as 
well as opportunities for discussions and conferences 
with colleagues from all over the world. It would not 
come amiss therefore to familiarize oneself with some 
commonly used terms in electronic communication sys¬ 
tems such as hypertext, document assembly, multi 
media and software innovations. 

Hypertext Systems link different parts of a work 
so that one can jump around foe same work and also 
in and out of other work as the need arises. It opens 
up a world in which it is possible to work with all 
books always present to one another and to us. We 
can acquire detailed information on one point, refer 
back to a previous document, compare with a third 
and then switch back to the main argument again. 

Document Assembly is a technique which enables 
work to be carried out in pre-detennined formats like 
order forms, invoices, application forms etc. All rel¬ 
evant forms are available on file and can be used as 
and when, desired. Facts entered in foe forms at one 
point maybe used to fill in foe fcams automatically at 
any other point. Thus a curriculum vitae entered once 
will appear on all forms as required without further 
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processing. Tins technique has been used successfully 
in the field of business and legal practice. 

Multi Media , as its name suggests, combines the 
use of diverse media. Thus a topic can be explored 
through text, video, music, graphics and other rel¬ 
evant modes. It can either be joined into one unit 
through use of hypertext or viewed sequentially. This 
method lends itself with great success to the study 
of visual arts, music and plays. 

Software innovations allow for both hypertext sys¬ 
tems and multi media presentations viewing. Win¬ 
dows displays have been developed where screens 
can be enlarged or diminished to make room for oth¬ 
ers involving text or other media. 

Two major advantages of digitalization are 
demassification and interconnectivity: 

Demassificatum : Once texts and images are con¬ 
verted into digital form they shed huge amounts of 
mass. The entire contents of the Oxford English Dic¬ 
tionary can be conveniently stored on two thin CD- 
ROMs. Reading is not affected as die typeface can be 
limitlessly enlarged. It has furthermore been predicted 
that the ratio of data to matter will increase dramati¬ 
cally in the coming years. When this materializes li¬ 
braries need never worry about storage space nor need 
parents fret about the size of children's school bags. 

Interconnectivity: Storage of texts, images, sounds 
on electronic systems opens up unprecedented possi¬ 
bilities in higher education, link ups with databases 
becomes possible throughout the country, and also in¬ 
ternationally, thus leading to drastic cuts in inter-library 
loan expenditure. Scholars, through Internet and World* 
Wide Web (WWW) can collect information at incred¬ 
ible speed from user sites across the globe. 

A major feature of the electronic age is that key 
nomenclatures are being recast. Traditional defini¬ 
tions for traditional institutions like the book, the 
author, the editor, the publisher, the reader are un¬ 
dergoing rapid redefinition. Thus in the work cen¬ 
tres of the National library of France (Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France) readers are being redefined in 
terms of the reading they practise Gong term versus 
short term readers). Earlier categories of social 
(learned and popular), political (public and private) 
or economic (fee paying and non-fee paying) are no 
longer valid. 

Sundry problems which can be visualized in the 
process of electronic digitalization are: 

• The Problem of unaccountability: The printed book 

imposed limits to acquiring a text and modify¬ 


ing it; a costly book had to be shared or borrowed 
and it was considered unethical to cut up or mark 
someone else's copy. But with the advent of the 
electronic revolution all such considerations are 
pass€. Writing no longer retains its fixity. With¬ 
out fixity signification becomes uncertain. Books 
can be infinitely reduced and modified without 
any guarantee that the purity of a text will be 
maintained. The spectre of irresponsibility looms 
large where neither writers nor readers will be 
accountable to the other. 

• The Problem of Control: All control is removed 
from the hands of the originators of file contents. 
Interference is difficult to detect since it can oc¬ 
cur at the speed of light without leaving behind 
any traces in the original document. An agree¬ 
ment therefore will have to be devised for the 
protection of copyright in a situation where vir¬ 
tually no control seems possible. 

• Monetary Considerations: 

[a] Writers and Publishers : Publishers are motivated 
solely by the wish to make money. Authors need 
money but they also want recognition. A pre-req¬ 
uisite of recognition is a wide readership. Thus 
begins a clash between authors who want a wider 
dissemination of text and publishers who do lit¬ 
tle to encourage use without payment building 
barriers to deny access. 

[b] Users ; When a work is written primarily for in¬ 
formation it needs to be used. Publishers claim 
that users must pay. Users do pay in the sense 
that they use the information received as start¬ 
ing points in their own work thus adding to the 
corpus of existing information. But publishers 
feel cheated. 

• Economic Viability : Publishers claim that the sin¬ 
gle most important factor behind escalating 
prices of the book is the spiralling cost of paper. 
Due to the scarcity of trees paper has become 
expensive and printing on paper is now a costly 
venture. Digitalization will usher in a paperless 
society but it will require substitute materials. 
Instead of paper, doth and glue, says Paul 
Duguid of the Xerox Palo Alto Research Centre, 
USA, plastic wire and glass fibre will be required. 
Again, conversion of documents into electronic 
media will be an expensive exercise. Initial in¬ 
vestment in installation of access services and 
infrastructure will be heavy. Conservation and 
maintenance cost will be high. Therefore what is 
envisaged is a shift in expenditure rather than a 
real reduction in cost. 
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• Security Systems ; Computer criminals, virus pro¬ 
ducers, saboteurs and hackers pose grave threats. 
Academic work is virtually accessible world 
wide. No effective copyright laws exist. Banking 
systems especially financial transactions need to 
"be protected. Access detection systems are still 
expensive. Encryption or coding the actual text 
and havinga decoderat the other end is not only 
a complicated process but is prohibitively costly. 

• Modes of Textuality : Digitalization holds out the 
promise of a limitless expansion of knowledge and 
our ability to access it but it ushers in a new mode 
of textuality different from that of the printed text. 
Whereas the digital text is a matter of immediate 
and continuous apprehension the book is a more 
leisurely and slower form of expression. It is, as 
Marcel Proust has said, a fulcrum that creates space 
out of time. It gives us time to investigate, reflect 
and contemplate and is a rather slow and tedious 
path to knowledge and action. But the tedium is 
necessary for, as experts point out, the issues fac¬ 
ing humanity are too complex and too fraught with 
potential danger to be fully understood or to be 
acted upon instantaneously. The dangers inherent 
in accelerated on line communication hence can¬ 
not be disregarded. 

• The Validity of Human Experience: The need to pre¬ 
serve the validity of human experience becomes 
the duty of every human being. In the electronic 
world human experiences threaten to be reduced 
to the status of a pure memory flow of an on line 
exchange. Besides, certain tools and standards to 
maintain the integrity of textual and visual forms 
will have to be devised. The survival of the origi¬ 
nal form will have to be ensured at all times. 

The Indian Scene 

Electronic digitalization is still a fanciful unreal¬ 
ity for the majority in a country like India. Equip¬ 
ment is still too expensive, software scarce and power 
supplies irregular. Lack of spare parts and compo¬ 
nents often makes it easier to replace than to repair. 
The ERNET, a computer networking project, set up 
as a joint venture between the United Nations De¬ 
velopment Programme and the Department of Elec¬ 
tronics in 1986, is still beyond the teach of the masses. 
The total number of computers in India is compara¬ 
tively small. Government statistics claim that there 
is one computer per thousand in this country. The 
Department of Electronics is targeting a penetration 
of one in hundred in the coining four to five years. 

Moreover, a social backlash cannot be ruled out. 
Electronics as a networking system contains within 


itself the unpleasant potential of widening polarities 
between the rich and poor thus exacerbating social 
tensions. Unhealthy feelings of inadequacy, depriva¬ 
tion and exclusion may become the bane of a large 
section of the population. As it is, lack of infrastruc¬ 
ture and a very real paucity of funds has reduced 
networks to a distant dream for the majority of edu¬ 
cational institutions. As and when computers become 
the main medium of instruction poorer children will 
always lose out 

Conclusion 

The electronic digital revolution of the past 30 years 
has produced radical changes in the very concept of 
communications technology and what once seemed to 
be the stuff of dreams has emerged as a virtual reality. 
Computer scientists, engineers, publishers, technocrats 
are achieving considerable success in their efforts to 
convent communications infrastructure into digital 
form. The book, the classroom, the old methods of 
scholarly seminars and workshops could all be re¬ 
placed by on line correspondence courses. The library 
could well make way for the on line forum. The day 
may not be far, says Jeff Rothenborg, senior computer 
scientist with the Rand Corp, when printed books on 
paper may be viewed more as objects (Tart than things 
we use all the time. In the next millennium the Book 
could very likely cease to be the principal vehicle of 
knowledge. A luxury market of printed books may still 
exist for the very rich but for most of us the faster and 
cheaper electronics will be more viable. Perhaps, in this 
period of the fin de siecle we already are living through 
the last days of the Book. 

If so, a fascinating new epoch of experimentation 
and innovation lies ahead of us. Even we in India— 
once the initial infrastructure is installed and 
available to all—may become active participants in 
a universe where all knowledge is (at least 
potentially) continuously present at all times to 
everyone. It is a beautiful dream to hold on to as we 
enter the new millennium. 
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'Commerce' as Academic Discipline in Education 

S. V. Kfcdvekar* 


Introduction 

The history of Indian education is a picture of 
both light and shade, of some outstanding achieve¬ 
ments alongwith many outstanding failures. It has 
given us a high level trained manpower whose size 
is largest in the world and top levels of which are 
comparable to those of leading countries in the world. 
It is this manpower which now provides the key per¬ 
sonnel in all walks of our national life and also ena¬ 
bles us to help several other countries. However, it is 
the opinion of the UGC that the education system 
has developed 3 major weaknesses : 

(1) It continues to be dominated by models and 
value systems of colonial times, therefore it has 
proved itself inadequate to meet our national needs 
and aspirations. 

(2) The system maintains double standard, there 
are few institutions of good quality having selective 
access. The majority of the people including weaker 
sections receive their education in rest of the large 
number of institutions. This dualism leads to unde¬ 
sirable social segregation and inequalities. 

(3) Even in quantitative terms, it is mainly the 
upper and middle classes that are beneficiaries of this 
system. Sixty per cent of population which is still il¬ 
literate has obviously received none of its benefits. 
Of every 100 children of six years of age 20 never go 
to school, 55 drop out at an early stage, so that only 
about 25 complete class VIII, 70 per cent of the seats 
in secondary schools and 80 per cent of the seats in 
higher education are taken by the top 30 per cent of 
income groups. 

The UGC has suggested the following major re¬ 
forms to overcome these weaknesses: 

(1) To transform the basic structure and processes 
of the system, to make it dynamic and flexible and to 
move in the direction of providing opportunities for 
life long learning to every individual; 

(2) The work and education to be linked dosely 
(education linked to productivity); 

(3) The education system to assist socio-economic 
transformation and partidpation in programmes of 
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such transformation, education system becoming a 
medium of education itself. The measures suggested 
include following: 

(a) The elementary and secondary education 
should cover 12 years, so that secondary education 
can prepare for entry into work at a large variety of 
skilled levels and also send up more mature and bet¬ 
ter prepared students to the university. 

(b) The curriculum of secondary schools should 
be revised. Work experience, social service, and 
vocationalisation should become integral parts. This 
will establish linkages between education and pro¬ 
ductivity. 

(c) The university system itself will have to play 
a leading role in bringing about the transformation 
of the existing educational system into a new system 
suited to our needs and aspirations involving a ma¬ 
jor socio-economic reform. 

'Commerce' Discipline and the System of 
Education 

It is interesting to study the place of Commerce 
education in the total system of education. Accord¬ 
ing to Committeeon Commerce Education appointed 
in 1961, the Commerce education began in India as 
early as 1886 when the first Commercial School was 
started in Madras by the trustees of Pachiappas 
Charities and round about the same time, the then 
Govt, of Madras instituted examinations in Com¬ 
merce. Govt, of India started a School of Commerce 
in Calicut in 1895. 

In 1903 Commerce classes were started in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Between 1903 and 1912 
commercial institutions were also started in Bombay 
and Delhi and provision was made for training in 
typewriting, shorthand, letter writing, business meth¬ 
ods etc. 

The Commerce education at the collegiate and 
the university level began with the establishment of 
the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics 
in Bombay in 1913. The subsequent years saw the 
spread of Commerce education both at the school and 
collegiate levels all over the country The overall pic¬ 
ture of Commerce education and training in India is 
summarised in Table 1. 
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Table l: Commerce Education and Training in India. 

Sr. l)/pe of Education Institutions/Mrdium 

No 

(1) Professional education Specialised Institutions at 

(Accountancy, Company All India level. Admission is 

Secretary, open to B.Sc., B.E. or any 

Cost Accountancy) other graduate in addition to 

B.Com. 

(2) Degree, Diploma Courses Universities 

(After 10+2 stage) B.Com, 

MCom, M.B.A. etc. 

(3) Higher secondary/vocational Jr. Colleges/Higher 

education (After 10th stdL Secondary Schools. 

+2 stage) 

From the above it can be seen that Commerce 
discipline enters the system of general education at 
higher secondary level. Considering all India rate of 
educational dropouts Commerce discipline gets in¬ 
troduced only to 5 or 10 per cent of the students ad¬ 
mitted through total system of education. 

Problems and Issues 

The commercial sciences thus have failed to come 
up as a systematised body of knowledge into the 
national education system. There may be many rea¬ 
sons for this situation. The analysis must start from 
the role played by the national level professional 
bodies. The institutions like I.C.A., I.C.W.A., I.C.S., 
I.I.Ms etc have their own limitations. Their views are 
too much specialised. These bodies have failed to 
develop Commerce as an academic discipline due to 
following reasons: 

(a) Typical cadrisation of business education by 
the professional bodies — professional/non profes¬ 
sional, craze for imitation etc. These bodies nurture 
professional interests only. 

(b) The professional institutes are mainly examin¬ 
ing bodies — ICWA, ICA, ICS etc. They do very little 
in monitoring the total education system in Commerce. 

(c) Management institutes are dominated by con¬ 
sultants rather than teachers. They fail to take overall 
view of the discipline as an instrument of education. 

(d) The professionals coming out of certification 
process of the Institutes have their own limitations 
over the academicians or educators. A 'professional' 
works as an agent or mouth-piece of the retaining 
organisation. A member of the Association may not 
always consider social, ethical and rational aspects 
of the function. 

(e) The programmes of continuing education and 
training are necessary for achieving professional ex¬ 
cellence. The so called professional associations have 


done very little in this field. Instead some of the bodies 
have started titeir own foundation courses for students 
•coming out of +2 stage. They have also discontinued 
the practice of giving exemption from some of courses 
of studies for B.Com./M.Com. degree holders. 

(f) The professional bodies. Trade Associations/ 
Chambers of Commerce have shown very little in¬ 
clination to associate universities in designing or re¬ 
designing the Commerce courses. It is learnt that on 
many occasions such organisations have criticised the 
university system and discouraged the university 
authorities from doing something new in restructur¬ 
ing of Commerce courses. 

These points lead us to the conclusion that it is 
university level Commerce education system which 
is responsible for nurturing and transforming the 
Commerce discipline. The university and college 
teachers, students, commerce colleges and institu¬ 
tions etc have to play effective role in this endeav¬ 
our. An effort is made here to understand this role 
and to help chalk out the strategies accordingly. 

The universities are the centres for professional 
and social transformation. The aim of university is 
to remain centre of culture. Therefore, the commerce 
academicians at the university level must guide the 
educationists and national/state level councils of 
education and research on the changing role of Com¬ 
merce discipline in education. It is also the responsi¬ 
bility of professional associations/examining bodies 
to consult university academics while developing 
their programmes of training and education. 

Commerce Education Process 

It is very interesting to understand the nature and 
process of education in Commerce. 'Commerce' can 
be explained as a socio-behavioural science; which 
studies business as a human activity and human be¬ 
haviour in the conduct of business activities. The 
knowledge of business process, practices and per¬ 
formance goes at the root of human civilisation. This 
knowledge seeks to comprehend at the conceptual 
level the intellectual understanding and at the con¬ 
crete level generating operational knowledge for pro¬ 
ficiency in performance. 

It is not a positive science. It deals with live con¬ 
sciousness of human beings which can be understood 
only by studying internal consciousness of the peo¬ 
ple, which is expressed in terms of intentions, atti¬ 
tudes and motivation, ft uses knowledge viz. knowl¬ 
edge to use knowledge by way of order, system speed 
and method. It is thus a modem applied discipline 
developed into an independent body of knowledge- 
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It is interesting to understand this with the help 
of Figure 1: 


Providing/distributing/utilising goods and 
services so as to meet needs of human life. 

Knowledge 

BUSINESS 

PROCESS 

(Structure, 

about 


environment) 

Individual 

or 


PRACTICES 

Society 


(Methods, Aids, 

Intelligence 

Institutions) 

PERFORMANCES 

TV. 


(Skills, Initial 
attitudes etc.) 


Figure 1: Commerce Education Process 


It can be seen from Figure 1 that: 

(a) Business is a human activity. It exists and ex¬ 
pands through generations as per aims and aspira¬ 
tions of the human beings. The mechanism and sys¬ 
tems are also creations of the society. 

(b) The Individuals/ as a component of the social 
system plays pivotal role both at providing as well 
as receiving points. 

(c) The individuals' interactions with business are 
conditioned by their perceptions/ interests and abili¬ 
ties. 

(d) The knowledge and intelligence form an in¬ 
tegral part in strengthening the role of individual or 
society. 

(e) Rate of growth of business is tremendous. 

(f) The non technical operations have become im¬ 
portant than technical in production. This is because 
of consumer awareness and increased marketing out¬ 
look. 

(g) Globalisation or internationalism has led to 
competition, productivity/ quality consciousness on one 
hand and there is a fear of malpractices/ unethical 
trends and unfair business practices etc on the other. 

(h) There is an emergence of consumerism, and 
that business decisions are being heavily influenced 
and directed by consumers/society at large. 

(i) External controls and govt, regulations are 
going to be absent which necessitates self regulation, 
internal control and professionalism. They require 
proper education and training base. 

Knowledge Component of Commerce Discipline 

Education is a medium through which knowl¬ 
edge and intelligence required by individual or soci¬ 


ety can be obtained or properly formulated. In view 
of multi dimensional and applied nature of the Com¬ 
merce discipline the knowledge component is mul¬ 
tifaceted cutting accross liberal and functional lines. 
This is illustrated in Figure 2. 


4 —Theoretical or Liberal->(Gen. Education) 



Empirical or Functional (Professional education) 
\///A Theoretics I / liberal / General education 
1 | Empirical/functional education 

Area A -1 - x 4 represents educational stage of individuals in the 
age group 10 to 16 

Areal-2-4-5 represents educational stage of individuals in the 
age group 17 and above. 

Figure 2: Knowledge Component of Commerce Discipline. 


It can be seen from Figure 2 that: 


(1) The Commerce education is both a liberal or 
general on one hand and at the same time empirical 
or functional on the other. The liberal or general as¬ 
pect of Commerce education is directed to the devel¬ 
opment of intellectual activities, values and attitudes 
of the individual or society, while empirical or func¬ 
tional character of Commerce education enhances 
functional abilities or skills and help individual and 
society to perform. 

(2) The uniqueness about Commerce discipline 
is that its liberal or general component emanates from 
empirical or functional component. Any subject area 
of Commerce discipline would prove this point. The 
conceptualisation and statement of theory of market, 
stock exchange, wholeselling/ joint stock company 
etc have developed through years on the basis of 
practices and conventions all over the world. The 
example of 'Super Market* in merchandising activ¬ 
ity originally started in US got spread throughout 
Asia, Africa and European countries. It firmly got 
rooted in theory of Commerce. The liberal compo¬ 
nent of Commerce is not in absolute or abstract terms 
as in other disciplines but it is based on the cross fer¬ 
tilisation of practical ideas. The theory of Commerce 
in true sense of the term, is nothing but practices 
universalised. 


(3) Thus commercial practices, forms, ideas and 
conventions have got universalised in local actions. 
The thinking and interpretations at the points of ac¬ 
tion have formed into theoretical base of Commerce. 
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When it comes to education. Commerce there¬ 
fore begins with functional aspect and then leads to 
liberal or ideological aspect. The individual and the 
society get goods and services delivered at the door¬ 
steps for their consumption. For seeking truth behind 
this-one has to take up Commerce education. The 
availability of products and services at all times is 
necessary for the economy and for the society. The 
survival of life is dependent on this availability. Natu¬ 
rally the Commerce system touches every part of 
human life, and Commerce education becomes an 
education for living. Commerce education has a role 
to play in every system of education, at every stage 
of education, and in every form of education. 

The contribution of various disciplines to the 
human knowledge and understanding can be further 
illustrated with help of Table 2. 


Table 2: The Universe of Knowledge 


Knowledge and Understanding body of knowledge 

of things around the Individual or Discipline seeking knowledge 

and society 

— Self 

Humanities, Behavioural Sciences 

— Institutions and 

Social Sciences 

Organisations 
—Nature and matter 

Physical and Exact Sciences 

— Products and services at 

Commercial Sciences, Technology 

tiie doorsteps 


The knowledge and understanding of products 
and services at the doorsteps can be obtained by the 
society through study of Commercial sciences. 


The study of Commerce at appropriate stages 
while in education leads to grounding of personality 
as an 'economic man', the individual as contributor to 
wealth, a resource; as well as a person who shares 
wealth. In effect the functional utility of an individual 
and society at large increases. A well conceived gen¬ 
eral education in Commerce may result into develop¬ 
ment of some positive traits or values listed below: 

(a) Result or performance orientation; 

(b) Innovativeness through entry of new products 
and services in the society; 

(c) The responsible consumerhood — society be¬ 
coming more informed about products and serv¬ 
ices before consumption and use; 

(d) Recognition of money as a resource or store of 
value rather than means of wealth creation; 

(e) Investment approach leads to habits of planning, 
forecasting, rational thinking; 

(0 Accountability due to knowledge of analytical 
tools; and 


(g) Increased awareness about quality of life. 

Contribution of Different Subject Areas 

It is quite interesting to study how commercial 
subjects included in education have led to the devel¬ 
opment of positive values and attitudes. 

The Accountancy as a subject has ceased to be a 
matter of book keeping and preparation of balance 
sheet. It now has its place in general information 
theory. The equation of accountancy Dr = Cr takes 
us to the principle of accountability. The subjects like 
Commercial Practices have led us to understand the 
business process and practice, environment, general 
commercial knowledge etc. The subjects like Laws 
relating to business have their roots in policy stud¬ 
ies, principle of natural justice, public administration 
and legal environment etc. 

The subjects like Business Administration, En¬ 
trepreneurship, Finance etc have also derived their 
thoughts from creativity, innovativeness. 

Conclusion 

The knowledge component of Commerce is fast 
expanding and diversifying. As social culture shifts 
from ideal to material, commerce education has 
started moving from abstract thinking to thoughtful 
action, perceptions and practices gaining promi¬ 
nence. In view of changes in the objectives of educa¬ 
tion the Commerce discipline should enter the sys¬ 
tem of general education right from secondary stage. 
As far India is concerned, commercial sciences must 
find their place in higher education specially to 
achieve following goals of education. 

(a) Development of total integrated personality of 
the student; 

(b) Commitment to society through involvement in 
development programmes and actions; 

(c) Application of new methods of science and tech¬ 
nology effectively in industry and agriculture; 

(d) Improving productivity of human efforts to¬ 
wards improving quality of life; and 

(e) Entrepreneurisation of the society. 

We in India are passing through stress and strains 
both in socio-economic as well as on political fronts. 
The Herculean task of transforming the tradition 
bound society into a modem society will not be com¬ 
pleted without balanced programme of education. It 
is only through universalisation of Commerce edu¬ 
cation that the transformation of society can take 
place. 
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Challenges Before Information Society 

Nasib Singh Gill* 

KC Dabas** 


Introduction 

In die present competitive era, Information is 
being treated as the 6th and most important resource 
in addition to the most traditional resources namely 
Man, Machine, Money, Material and Time. A single 
technology has dominated each of the past centuries. 
While the 18th century was the time of ereat mechani¬ 
cal systems accompanying the Industrial Revolution, 
the 19th century was the age of Steam Engine. Dur¬ 
ing the 20th century, the key technology has been 
Information Technology. That's why it is essential to 
develop the appropriate information infrastructure 
and make major investment in die field of Informa¬ 
tion Technology which in turn forms the Informa¬ 
tion Society (IS) of Tomorrow i.e. 21st Century. The 
advancement of Information Technology (IT) has 
changed the society and also posed a challenge to 
the information system professionals to meet the in¬ 
creasing demand for information. 


Information Society 


Industrial revolution changed our society from 
an agricultural society to an industrial society. Now, 
computer is changing the industrial society to an in¬ 
formation society. The Internet in future will change 
our society from information society to a global soci¬ 
ety. The human society is undergoing a sea change 
due to phenomenal growth of information and ap¬ 
plication of IT in tiie form of high degree of compu¬ 
terisation and transmission of electronic information. 


The new information society combines both conti¬ 
nuity and fundamental change. The core tenet of the 
information society is the utilisation and exploitation 
of information for development 


In the information society of the present day, not 
only a huge amount of information is produced but 
also tremendous developments in the computer hard¬ 
ware and communication technology along with the 
necessary software tools have made posable the 
quick retrieval of the desired information merely on 
tiie pressing of a button. The significant indicators of 
the information society are as given below: 


*Sr. Lecturer, Department of Computer Science & 
Applications, “Assistant Librarian (S. G.) f MD. University 
Library, M.D. University, Rohtak-124001. 


• Right access to right information at the right 
time 

• Introduction of computers and telecommu¬ 
nication technologies in dealing with infor¬ 
mation 

• Information rather than the capital as a stra¬ 
tegic resource base 

• Growth of infrastructural backbone for IT 
applications 

• Shift in occupational structure from manu¬ 
facturing to information based activities. 

The Challenges 

Today's information society is passing through 
various challenges due to lack of 1. Information Pro¬ 
fessional's Skills, 2. Information Management Skills, 
and 3. Up-to-date Subject Knowledge. 

Information Professional's Skills 

The information society definitely lacks in the 
information professional skills. Few of these dolls are 

• Identification of user's information needs 

• Analysis and anticipation of user and organi¬ 
sational information needs 

• Presentation, editorial and publication skills 

• Ability to organise and store information for 
effective retrieval 

• Training, education and consultancy skills 

• Knowledge delivery mechanisms 

• Ability to add value to information 

• Methods of disseminating information 

• Awareness of technology skills and subject 
expertise 

• Knowledge of disparate information re¬ 
sources and how to access/integrate them 

• Familiarity with research methods 

• Ability to evaluate information 

• Knowledge management 

• Knowledge of legal, economic and political 
aspects of information. 
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Information Management Skills 

Information is considered the most important 
resource and that's why in the context of decision 
making, information is also treated as die blood of 
management. In the absence of awareness regarding 
various kinds of management, the information man¬ 
ager can't enjoy die right benefit of die right infor¬ 
mation in the undertaken stage of decision making. 
So, management skills are required by information 
professional at various stages of the information cy¬ 
cle. Few of these skills whidi are of utmost impor¬ 
tance include: 

• Understanding the organisational culture 

• Project management 

• Change management 

• Strategic planning 

• Financial management 

• Human resource management 

• Communication skills 

• Marketing skills 

• Vision and creativity 

• Liaison and negotiating skills. 

Up-to-date Subject Knowledge 

An information professional must keep one of 
his eyes at present and another at future. He should 
not be confined to his subject but in the light of tech¬ 
nological innovations, availability of better software 
development tools, better techniques of communi¬ 
cation etc must update himself. So, an information 
professional needs die following: 

• Present trends and developments in hard¬ 
ware, software and communication tech¬ 
nologies 

• Information exploration and visualisation 

• Means of preservation for information 

• Internet and its efficient use for quick access 
of desired kind of information 

• Technology for intellectual property protec¬ 
tion. 

Changed Roles of Information Managers 

Information should remain information rather 
than mis-information. Wrong information may have 
its own negative impact whidi may damage the en¬ 
tire plan or strategy. It is die responsibility of an in¬ 


formation manager to create a useful link between 
die user and die information. In die events when in¬ 
formation is mishandled or poorly presented, it loses 
its value and the same may cause negative effects on 
the emotions of its users. In order to overcome such 
a situation, the information managers have to: 

• Analyse the user's needs from time to time 

• Regular and constant watch on die informa¬ 
tion flow within the enterprise 

• Analyse the information seeking behaviour 

• Help the user in learning the techniques for 
efficient retrieval of information 

• Make the appropriate use of information in 
a suitable situation 

• Be aware of the consequences of the misuse 
of the information and its impact 

• To strike a balance between the existing 
needs and changed needs of the system 

• To take necessary steps to implement the 
expected changes maintaining a balance be¬ 
tween supporting and opposing forces 

• To evaluating systems and procedures from 
time to time 

• To review policies from time to time in the 
light of emerging trends. 

Information management is not an easy task, 
rather it is a very cumbersome task. Information 
managers have not to be confined to their single sub¬ 
ject but a good information manager must have the 
awareness of die following: 

• Training on information management 

• Functions of information management 

• Information policy 

• Information systems 

• Information technology 

• Areas of application 

• Economics of information 

• Information use and users 

• Information marketing. 

There are very large chances of misusing infor¬ 
mation which may further cause very erroneous and 
awkward derisions. Attempts should be made to 
minimise the misuse and abuse of information. Few 
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specific suggestions to avoid misuse and abuse of 
information within an enterprise are: 

• Emphasis on developing system standards 

• Evolving an effective information policy 

• Employing timely provision of service for 
avoiding delays 

• Evolving effective bibliographic control de¬ 
vices 

• Developing a good organisational environ¬ 
ment 

• Co-ordinated relations with the users 

• Re-orienting users from time to time 

• Training of users in the latest tools used for 
information retrieval 

• Building up ethics in the users 

• Constant review of the procedures 

• Educating means of information mainte¬ 
nance. 

Strategies .for Survival 

In the present information age, we must adopt 
appropriate techniques for storing, manipulating 
disseminating the desired information by means of 
efficient retrieval mechanisms. Our basic principle 
of reference service would be "Right information for 
the right user at the right time in the right form" 
This principle demands the following: 

• Awareness of users 

• Users' needs 

• Users' background 

• Users' preferences and purposes. 

Hie development of human resources in the pro¬ 
fession of library and information science needs to 
’)e looked into from two aspects : Development of 
existing professionals, and Developingpotential pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Information centres and libraries have been man¬ 
aging information since their inception, but the in- 
oraiation centres and libraries of today, are faced 
with the information explosion. Hie information ex¬ 
plosion had led following two types of fears: 

Digital Library : Information society is 
gradually heading for a paperless society in 
which information will be available only in 
digital form on computer-based internal and 


external memory or storage devices, and 
therefore, books are destined to perish. 

Absence of Books : The words 'libraries' and 
books' go together to such an extent that a 
dreaded question arises 'Whether the librar¬ 
ies survive if the books become extinct? 7 

India has a tremendous potential in software 
development. It must amend its policies for infor¬ 
mation dissemination from time to time in the light 
of technological innovations, changed users' needs, 
etc. The following strategies are suggested for sur¬ 
vival in foe information age: 

1. Information Service Committee 

An Information Service Committee must be es¬ 
tablished, which must be assigned to perform foe 
following tasks: 

• Drawing up foe standards and labour divi¬ 
sion for database design 

• Drawing up network plans and laying tech¬ 
nical standards 

• Identifying appropriate software and popu¬ 
larising their application nation-wide 

+ Determining standards and protocols for 
parallel effort in the labour division and co¬ 
operation for document acquisition and re¬ 
source sharing and database contribution 

• Establishing the national on-line cataloguing 
centre. 

2. Holding Mechanisms of Documents and 
Database Design 

We must improve utilisation rate of purchased 
documents, enhance professional characteristics of 
document collections and electronic publications, co¬ 
ordinate document acquisition and speed up the con¬ 
struction of databases, laying a foundation for docu¬ 
ment resources sharing. 

3. Digital and Virtual Libraries 

Digital libraries may provide networks of high 
quality information, while virtual libraries may share 
foe information resources of the world, which may 
help in attaining innovative ideas in the respective 
fields. 

4. Surveys on Users' Heeds 

A thorough investigation of users' needs is 
sought so that foe design of appropriate information 
products can be accomplished so as to extend better 
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information service. Users' needs are mainly felt in 
Decision making, Scientific research needs. Market 
needs, and Social needs. 

5. Training of Networking Personnel 

With growing usage of networks all over the 
world, it is essential to train Information Scientists 
and its Networking Personnel in cultivating innova¬ 
tive ideas, competence, knowledge structure and 
technological level so that it can fit with the users' 
needs of Internet growth. Therefore, libraries and 
information centres should make the training of net¬ 
working personnel an important agenda. It should 
be of professional background with foreign language, 
computer networking knowledge and retrieval skills. 
The training standards and effect should be defined 
and taken into consideration, so as to establish an 
environment oriented to help most of them to adapt 
themselves to the development networking. 

6. Increase the Fund Input 

The automation and networking in libraries and 
information centre as well as the exploitation and 
utilisation of information resources requires a huge 
investment. For this purpose, an increase in fund is 
required to compete with the rest of the world. 

7. Multimedia-based Information Systems 

Tremendous developments are taking place in 
the design of storage mediums, in microprocessor 
development and communication technologies 
which have enabled multimedia information to be 
stored and distributed over networks. Multimedia 
is being employed for instructional purpose in de¬ 
veloped countries and at many other places in the 
developing countries. The multimedia also helps in 
distance education. Internet, multimedia and web 
plays an important role in distance education. Ob¬ 
ject-oriented design philosophy has also proved one 
of die very good design paradigms. So, information 
systems can be built around an object oriented dis¬ 
tributed architecture with special design features. 
Designing a distributed multimedia information sys¬ 
tem is a very complex task. An object-oriented dis¬ 
tributed multimedia information system is desired 
to exhibit the following properties: 

1. Portability: The system should be portable 
on a wide cross-section of operating systems 
and computer architectures easily. 

2. Flexibility : The system should support dy¬ 
namic selection and modification of appro¬ 
priate algorithms / mechanisms used to im¬ 
plement distributed object services. 


3. Distributed Transparency: The location of the 
distributed objects should be transparent to 
the application designer or user of the mul¬ 
timedia information system. 

4. Interoperability: Any object should be able to 
invoke another object without knowing the 
details of its implementation. 

Making IS of 21st Century a Grand Success 

The task of building a sound Information Soci¬ 
ety of 21st Century a grand success and to resolve 
the challenges posed by such a society is really a very 
difficult task. This task will take into account lot many 
factors and a few important of these are : Informa¬ 
tion Infrastructure, Role of Development Agencies, 
Proper Information Policy, and Intellectual Property 
Rights. 

Information Infrastructure 

Infrastructure is the main component of every 
system which hereafter credits a big success of sys¬ 
tem implementation. The same is also applicable in 
case of Information Systems. Information infrastruc¬ 
ture is made up of the networks of telecommunica¬ 
tions and the tools of computing, in addition to or¬ 
ganisations, libraries/information centres and simi¬ 
lar other set-ups. As its sole purpose is to transport, 
manipulate store and disseminate information effi¬ 
ciently, it has become the 'knowledge tool essential for 
the management of the economy. And because eco¬ 
nomic development is about knowledge, the devel¬ 
opments in communication technologies hold ines¬ 
timable promise for people in the developing world. 

Information users' satisfaction is of utmost pri¬ 
ority. To determine future demand of infrastructure, 
it is essential to consider the efficiency of operations 
and how well the services generated are responding 
to users. There are diverse and unique problems for 
each sector and some of the common challenges of 
information infrastructure development in India are: 

• Operational inefficiencies 

• Lack of adequate maintenance 

• Excessive dependence on public and exter¬ 
nal resources 

• Lack of responsiveness to user needs 

• Meagre benefits to the poor and lack of suf¬ 
ficient environmental responsibility. 

The set of options or alternative approaches be¬ 
fore India are as follows (World Development Report 
on Infrastructural Development 1994). 
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• E ff i cien cy in operation performance 

• Promotion of competitive markets in infra¬ 
structure services 

• Institutional capacity to manage sectoral 
policies and to regulate infrastructural serv¬ 
ices 

• Replacing the monopolistic nature in infra¬ 
structure by a competitive environment 

• Applying commercial principles of operation 

• Involving users in product designing and 
operation of infrastructure activities. It has 
the real advantage of decentralisation and 
participation involving users; and finally 
leads to user involvement in decision mak¬ 
ing. 

Role of Development Agencies 

It is essential for development agencies to 
come forward for offering their assistance in the 
respective areas. Many development agencies like 
World Bank, FAO, IDRC, IFAD etc are assisting 
with the expansion of indigenously managed 
Internet services in developing countries. Internet 
is not a panacea for removal of constraints to ru¬ 
ral development. But it brings all new informa¬ 
tion resources together and can certainly open new 
telecommunication channels to rural communities. 
It offers certain ways of bridging the gaps between 
development community and rural people 
through initiating dialogue, interaction, new alli¬ 
ances, interpersonal networks and cross-sectoral 
links between organisations. FAO development 
agency had the following programmes to: 

• Promote communication for the sake of ru¬ 
ral development 

• Libralise telecommunication policies in the 
developing countries 

• Promote policy and regional co-ordination 
of Internet strategy for rural development 

• Establish rural development and Internet 
pilot projects 

• Assist rural and agriculture educational sec¬ 
tor Internet capability 

• Provide Internet awareness through proper 
demonstration 

• Support local Internet entrepreneurs and 
other service providers in developing coun¬ 
tries 


• Advocate for Internet service provision and 
telecommunication infrastructure 

• Suggest Internet policy improvements 

• Support rural and remote infrastructure de¬ 
velopment 

• Assist creative Internet applications and in¬ 
formation services for rural development. 

Proper Information Policy 

There must be an ordinance of governance for 
every scheme/plan. On the same lines, we also have 
ordinance of governance for Information' as a most 
important resource and the same is termed as "Infor¬ 
mation Policy". Information policy is a broad gen¬ 
eral plan of action to be adopted by an organisation 
or government. Such policies can be enacted by the 
legislature or the courts or emerge from international 
organisations and regulatory bodies. The main ob¬ 
jectives of an information policy statement is to: 

• Identify the user needs 

• Intensify bibliographical control of all types 
of information resources 

• Identify the information products and serv¬ 
ices 

• Development of manpower 

• Standardisation in all the components of li¬ 
brary and information centres 

• Promote international information coopera¬ 
tion. 

At present there is hardly any national pro¬ 
gramme of library and information service for the 
development of library and information activities by 
the union government, state/uniem territory govern¬ 
ments and by other agencies in the country. As a re¬ 
sult existing programmes continue to develop 
throughout the country in an un-coordinated way 
In some cases, it leads to incompatible systems and 
even counter productive activities. For this purpose, 
it is highly essential that immediate .steps are taken 
to ensure that future development of the nation's li¬ 
brary and information resources would occur in a 
cohesive manner according to a national plan based 
on a national policy for library and information serv¬ 
ice. This national policy is going to serve as guide¬ 
lines for the development and Improvement of library 
and information services in the country in the years 
to come. Indian Information Policy must cover all 
aspects with regard to user needs, information re¬ 
sources, maxqggwer, standardisation etc. The policy 
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issues that need attention axe as under: 

1. User Needs: It shall be the national policy of 
die Govt, of India to re c og nise users, their 
identification and information needs. 

. 2. Information Resources: It shall be the national 
policy of die Government of India to man¬ 
age the country's resources of scientific, tech¬ 
nical and economic information. 

3. Information Products and Services: It shall be 
the national policy of Govt, of India to in¬ 
tensify the indigenous generation of scien¬ 
tific, technical and economic data and infor¬ 
mation. 

4. Information Sector Manpower : It shall be die 
national policy of die Govt of India to pro¬ 
mote the development of adequate man¬ 
power in the information sector. 

5. Standardisation: It shall be the national policy 
of the Govt, of India to recognise the stand¬ 
ard techniques, methods, procedures, hard¬ 
ware and software. 

6. International Information Co-operation: It shall 
be the national policy of the Govt, of India 
to participate in international programs 
which facilitate equitable exchange of infor¬ 
mation. 

Intellectual Property Rights 

Intellectual property right is a general term whidi 
covers copyright, patterns, registered designs and 
trademarks. Developed countries demand protection 
against piracy while developing countries feel that 
such protection will prevent entry of newcomers. The 
new information society needs free flow of informa¬ 
tion while Intellectual Property Rights (IPR) is a hur¬ 
dle to it The World Ttade Organisation (WTO) should 
treat Information Technology (IT) industry as prior¬ 
ity area and provide requisite facilities viz. 
concessional tariffs and subsidies to developing coun¬ 
tries. This may help prevent piracy of IT products 
and provide global access to electronic information. 

Development in modem digital technology have 
led to a review of the provisions of IPRs both at na¬ 
tional level by many countries. The developing coun¬ 
tries are also catching up with this trend as tihe value 
of IPRs is increasingly felt Thefollowing issues must 
be taken up in this regard: 

• Copyright regulations and legislations 

• influence of Internet 


• Problems and concerns in Cyberspace 

• Usage of digital signatures 

• Security of information over networks. 
Conclusion 

Information Society is passing through many 
challenges due to lack of Information Professional's 
Skills, Information Management Skills and Up-to- 
date Subject Knowledge. Changed roles of Informa¬ 
tion Managers have also been highlighted. Making 
available proper information infrastructure, informa¬ 
tion management techniques, proper information 
policies and proper intellectual property rights (IPRs) 
will certainly make Information Society of 21st cen¬ 
tury a grand success. We must carry out the suggested 
strategies to ensure survival of information society 
of tomorrow. 
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Admission Announcement 1999-2000 


Post-Graduate Diploma Course in Guidance and Counselling 1999-2000 

Applications are invited for admission to a Post Graduate Diploma Course in Guidance and 
Counselling offered by the NCERT for the session 1999-2000. The course will commence on 2nd 
August, 1999. 

Admission to the course le on all India basis. Admission teat and interview will be held on lith 
June, 1999 at Allahabad, Bangalore, Bhubaneswar and New Delhi. Candidates may take the 
admission test in English or Hindi. Exact venue of the test and interview will be Intimated to the 
candidates by post. No TA/DA will be paid for appearing In the Admission test 

Duration of the Course: 9 months a 

Beats: 35 

Scope : Candidates after passing this course will be eligible for recruitment to the post of 
Guidance Counsellor In the schools. Stats Bureaus of Guidance and Child Guidance Clinics etc. 

EHgfeUity: Master’s degree In Psychology or Education with atlesst 55% marks. Relaxation of 5% 
marks for SC/ST candidates is allowed. 

Age: Preferably below 40 years as on the date of admission. 

Tuition Fee: A tuition fee of Rs. 2507- per month will be charged from every candidate except 
SC/ST candidates. 

Scholarships: 20% scholarships @ Re. 500/- per month shall be given to poor but meritorious 
students Including SC/ST categories so long as they continue to perform well as per the existing 
norms. 

Reservations: 15% seats are reserved for Scheduled Casts and 7.5% of seats for Scheduled 
Tribes. 

How to apply: Applications on Plain paper, written clearly, mentioning the following details 
along with attested copies of marks-sheirts, and S&ST certificates wherever applicable should 
reach at the address given below latest by 3rd May, 1999. 

1. Name (in block letters) 2. Sex 3. Address (in Block letters) 4. Telephone No. If any 6. Whether 
belongs to SC/ST 5. Date of birth 7. Educational qualifications (in a tabular form) mentioning 
examinations passed, name of the University, percentage of marks, year of passing, papers/ 
subjects offered. & Experience, if any 9. Nameaartd complete addresses of two referees who have 
taught the candidate In the last University/College. 10. Centre where candidate will like to appear 
for Selection Teat and Inverview. Tick any one: Delhi/Allahabad/Bangalora/Bhtibaneewer. 

Hots: 1. Preference will be given tooandkiates sponsored by the state education department, and 
schools under the Registered Sofeietitee, subject to ah undertaking by the employer that after 
passing the course the candidate’s services wifi be utilized In the area of guidance at least for s 
period offeree year*. 2. Those in service should send their application through proper channel 3. 
Applications received late or incomplete in any respect wilt not be considered. 4. Medium of 
instruction for the Course is both English and Hindi. 5. Limited hostel facilities are available. 
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Letter to Headmaster I 


Here Is a letter written by Abraham Lincoln, the 16th President of die 
United States of America (1861-1865) to the headmaster of a school in 
which his son was studying. It sums up as to what education is all 
about; the very essence of education. We are pleased to reproduce It 
for the benefit of our readers. 


He wifi have to learn, 1 know, that all men are not just, all men are not 
true. But teach him also that for every scoundrel there is a boo; feat for 
every selfish politician, there is a dedicated leader. Tfeach him that for every 
enemy, there is a friend. It will take time, I know; but teach him, if you can. 


that a dollar earned is of far more value than five found... Tfeach him to 
learn to lose... and also to enjoy winning. Steer him away from envy, if you 
can. Teach him the secret of quiet laughter. Let him learn early that fee 
bullies are the easiest to lick... Teach him, if you can, the wonder of books... 
but also give him quiet time to ponder over the eternal mystery of birds in 
the sky, bees in fee sun, and flowers on green hillside. 


In school teach him it is far more honorable to fail than to cheat.. 
Tkach him to have faith in his own ideas, even if everyone tells him they 
are wrong... Teach him to be gentle with gentle people and tough with fee 
tough. Try to give my son the strength not to follow the crowd when 
everyone is getting on the band wagon. Teachhimto listen to all men... but 
teach him also to filter all he hears on a screen of truth and take only the 
good feat comes through. 


Teach him, if you can, how to laugh when he is sad... Teach him there 
is no shame in tears. Teach him to scoff at cynics and to beware of too 
much sweetness... Teach him to sell his brawn and brain to the highest 
bidders; but never to put a price tag on his heart and soul. Teach him to 
close his ears to a howling mob... and to stand and fight if he thinks he’s 
right 


Treat him gently; but do not cuddle him because only fee test of fire 
makes fine steel. Let him have fee courage to be impatient.., let him have 
fee patience to be.brave. Teach him always to have sublime faith in man¬ 
kind. 


This is a big order; but see what you can do... He is such a fine little 
fellow, my son. 

[Reproduced from Perspectives in Education, Vol. 15 Special Issue, 
February 1990.] 
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Towards an Egalitarian Society 


Prof; Space Commission and Dr. Vikram Sarabhai 

Distinguished Professor Department of Space, Bangalore, delivered 
db£€brivoc£tiai? Address at the XXI Annual Convocation of the In¬ 
dian School of Mines, Dhanbad. He said "The phenomenal discov¬ 
eries ht bio-technology, agriculture and genetic engineering can in¬ 
deed ensure food and health security to the growHig population. The 
great challenge of creating an egalitarian society, however, can only 
be met by evolving appropriate sustainable development strategies 
and implementing them in a time bound manner by committed sci¬ 
entists and technologists and not by pontificating the empty rhetoric 
of technology vision without backing it with a goal oriented practi¬ 
cal programme." Excerpts 


Since the advent of the agricul- tation, and pollution of surface as 
tural revolution 10,000 years ago, well as underground water re- 
humanldndhas traded its.collective sources. Estimated quantity of re¬ 
labour power against much larger coverable non-renewable resources 
entitlement of commodity bundles in India indicates, that coal, iron 
of natural resources, both renew- magnesite and bauxite will last less 
able and non-renewable, the nega- than 200 years, copper, sane, man- 
tive balance being accounted by ganese and chromite about 50 years 
over-exploitation of nature. India- and crude oil and fiatuial gas not 
criminate grazing of the renewable more than 20 years, even at the 
natural resources pales into total present rate of consumption, 
insignificance compared with the Exponentially increasing popula- 
commercialisation of the limited lion, expected to reach 15 billion by 
non-renewable resources of the 2050 will further increase the de¬ 
earth, particularly since the indus- mand for both renewable and non¬ 
trial revolution. What took nature renewable resources, which can 
millions of years to build is being only be met by discovering new re¬ 
expended in a few deoades at an sources and initiating sustainable 
ever increasing rate, with the cur- development strategy, 
rent doubling rate of mineral con- The classical understanding of 

sumption estimated at about 35 the earth as a giant multi-layered 
years. The colonial powers essen- onion, made up of the outer most 
Hall y plundered the colonies in the thin crustal layer on which hu- 
past and impoverished the already mankind lives, below which are 
poverty stricken developing coun- layers of rocky mantle, liquid iron 
tries, in their greed to build an over- and the hard inner-most core has 
consumptive affluent society which itself undergone drastic changes 
led Gandhiji to lament "It took Brit- with surprising new discoveries, 
ain tiie resources of half the planet About 3000 km beneath the plan- 
to achieve their prosperity. How et's surface, at the base of the man- 
many planets will a country like tie, blobs of gooey, continent sized, 
India require"? Indiscriminate, ex- semi-molten rocks which seem to 
pkntatkm of mineral wealth in turn be the seat of volcanic hot spots, 
hag fed to severe degradation of have recently been discovered 
iand aad environment resulting- in - from the slowed down seismic 
igtUfa r dioxid e con- waves following the diffiksive 
tami natian of air, acid rain piecipt- phase path. The geological history 


of fire earth is truly file outcome 
of the continuous tango dance be¬ 
tween pressure and temperature, 
increasing temperature wanting to 
melt geological materials and the 
increasing pressure fighting back 
to- hold the equilibrium. The 
highly complex processes operat¬ 
ing within the geological cycle due 
to variety of internal dynamic 
processes and external currents 
induced by earth's ionosphere and 
magnetosphere, manifest them¬ 
selves as continuous changes in 
the geological pattern of the earth. 
The time scales of these complex 
processes vary widely between 
millions of years seen in the shift 
in lithospheric plates to as low as 
a few seconds present in the seis¬ 
mic events. In spite of the ex¬ 
tremely complex geological be¬ 
haviour of file earth and the limi¬ 
tations of human cycle of observa¬ 
tions, systematic geophysical ex¬ 
plorations involving detailed 
mapping and measurement of the 
subtle variations in electromag¬ 
netic, gravimetric, seismic, mag¬ 
netic, thermal and radio-active 
fields, both in space and time do¬ 
mains, have greatly helped in the 
understanding of our planet. 


Recent technological develop¬ 
ments in mineral prospecting have 
made it possible to detect new 
mineral resources, mining of 
deeper reserves and utilisation of 
poor-grade ores. Extremely sensi¬ 
tive, time-domain instruments are 
used today to carry out draping 
surveys with airborne equipment 
to discover new mineral resources 
even where the target is buried 
under a large "overburden" of 
unmineralised soil and weathered 
rock. Use of bacterial treatments to 
intensify the content of precious 
metals such as platinum and gold 
in the scarce resource ores are 


likely tobecame mature in the near 
future. A considerable amount of 


(Cortid. on page 28) 
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worldwide effort is focused on 


mm- 

ing technology to tap the abun¬ 
dantly available ocean mineral re¬ 
sources. The advent of space age 
four de cad es B&o, added a totallv 
new dimension to the develpp- 
ment'of gee-scrences, by provid¬ 
ing an integrated Mew of the en¬ 
tire planet as a whole. Extensive 
exploration of planetary geology, 
particularly of the Moon, Mars and 
Venus with space probes, have 
provided a new insight into the 
origin and geological evolution of 
die earth itself. The possibility of 
exploiting mineral resources on 
Moon and on other planets such 
as Mars could well become a real¬ 
ity in the next few decades. 

Remote sensing of the solid 
earth from the vantage point in 
space provides an understanding of 
its evolution and a snap shot of all 
the slow processes operating over 
geological times. Vast improvement 
in gravity measurements using 
space borne and airborne equip¬ 
ment have made it possible to dis¬ 
cern gravity anomalies at 0.1 milli 
Gal sensitivity. Synoptic measure¬ 
ment of magnetic field over large 
areas have helped in the identifica¬ 
tion of broad magnetic anomaly ar- 
eas, facilitating identification of 
small scale anomalies and their gra¬ 
dient at a sensitivity of better than 
.02 nano-teslaper meter. High reso¬ 
lution optical remote sensing arvi 
synthetic aperture radar inter¬ 
ferometry from space are able to 
deli n ea t e liniments, faults and out- 
crops by measuring subtle topo¬ 
graphical changes. Use of space or 
air borne visible and infra-red 
imaging spectrometers with avery 
narrow band-widthprovide unique 
signatures to quantitatively esti¬ 
mate individual chemical and mirv- 
eral deposits Hydrocarbon micro- 
seepage deteebem through narrow 
BpKttal band absorption measure- 


rnei^^c^witii^^dpdsmon^ 
ing systems are able to localise new 
hydrocarbon resources. Even 


remote sensing, which reflect the 
d^nicaiaanposttiCHi of the seal, are 
now increasingly being used as a 
* compleme nta ry or s up p l e me nt ar y 
research, tod in mineralprospeci- 
ing, thus providing a new thrust to 
"Mission to Planet Earth". 

Another important area where 
space remote sensing together with 
Global Positioning System, laser 
ranging and VLBI techniques are 
making valuable contributions is in 
the understanding of earthquake 
phenomena. Of all the natural dis¬ 
asters, frequently erupting earth¬ 
quakes are by far the most devas¬ 
tating in terms of their property 
damage potential. More than 55 per 
cent of the Indian region is 
seismically active where earth¬ 
quakes of magnitude more titan 6 
have taken place in the past. Al¬ 
though successful prediction of 
earthquakes is still for from being 
realised, a variety of instruments 
such as ocean bottom seismo¬ 
meters, seismic tomography and 
satellite based laser ranging are pro¬ 
viding a better understanding of 
earthquake hazards. Seasat and 
Topex-Poseidon spacecraft have es¬ 
tablished our ability to detect and 
quantitatively estimate rates and 
direction of crustal deformations 
and surface displacements to better 
than 3 cm. a year. Use of synthetic 
aperture radar interferometry in 
conjunction with the global posi¬ 
tioning systems and more accurate 
digital elevation models holds a 
great promise for evolving a satis¬ 
factory earthquake prediction 
mechanism in the coming decades. 

Data from oar own highly so¬ 
phisticated Indian Remote Sensing 
Satellites have been extensively 
used to delineate important geo- * 
logical features such as folds, 
faults and fractures and to identify 
signatures directly related to min- 


jgndisaticfn: Satellite imageries 
combined with other geophysical 
data have helped in discovering 
new zniaerai r es ource s each as 
lead, zinc, base metals, coal and 


of states including Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and North Eastern In¬ 
dia. Under the integrated study 
project named "Vasundara", sev¬ 
eral potential target areas contain¬ 
ing base metals, industrial miner¬ 
als and precious metals have been 
identified in south. Indian penin¬ 
sula. Thermal mapping from space 
has been used to reveal even un¬ 


derground'coal fire in Jharia coal 
field in Bihar. Detection of oil spills 
in tiie oceans and continuous moni¬ 


toring of environment over coastal 
as well as land areas has become 
posable with our remote sensing 
satellites. Radar interferometry and 
narrow band spectroscopy are be¬ 
ing developed for accurate geo¬ 
physical prospecting. 

Yet I must express my deep 
concern at the extremely poor per¬ 
formance of our geological and 
mineral exploration effort. In the 
vital energy sector, much needs to 
be done particularly to exploit 
major oil reserves and other min¬ 
erals through deep sea drilling. 
Outdated equipment, which is 
atleast an order magnitude poorer 
in sensitivity, a rigid bureaucratic 
system of management, demoral¬ 
ised staff, clash between the vested 
socio-political interests of tiie state 
and the centre have led to the se¬ 
ductive invasion of a number of 
foreign consortium for mineral 
exploration. Even 50 years after 
independence, ores are continuing 
to be exported for making value 
added products elsewhere, and 
regrettably the final products de¬ 
rived from our own ores are de¬ 


nied to us under embargo restric¬ 
tions, particularly in highte&ttiol- 
ogy areas. But for tiie collaborative 
efforts of the space department 
with atomic energy, DMRLand 
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Midhani, which have resulted in 
settop up fecial processing facili¬ 
ties to make valuable Beryllium 
products, maraging steel, light 
weight alloys like Aluminium- 
Magnesium, Titanium products 
etc., our national programmes in 
space, atomic energy and defence 
sectors would have been seriously 
paralysed. 

Development of science and 
technology in India, which greatly 
suffered during the three centuries 
of colonial rule, got itB due recog¬ 
nition as the basic necessary tool 
for national development only 
with the adoption of the science 
policy resolution in 1958. The ini¬ 
tiation of green revolution in the 
early sixties, no doubt enabled the 
country to increase its food pro¬ 
duction from 55 to over 190 mil¬ 
lion tons a year. Spectacular devel¬ 
opments in space technology have 
already revolutionised communi¬ 
cation, distance education, mete¬ 
orological forecasting, natural re¬ 
source management, environmen¬ 
tal monitoring and mineral pros¬ 
pecting. Notwithstanding, the im¬ 
pact of science and technology on 
the overall social and cultural life 
of our country has been negligible 
excepting in a few selected areas 
like agriculture, space technology 
and nuclear sciences. Our country 
with less than 2% of global land 
area, carries 16% of the global 
population, has less than 15% of 
forest, accounts for only 3% of en¬ 
ergy production and contributes to 
just 1% of global GDP. Almost 40% 
of our population continue to be 
illiterate and over 25% do not even 
have access to safe drinking wa¬ 
ter. Exponentially increasing 
population, poor agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity, fast degrading environ¬ 
ment, growing urbanisation, large 
scale unemployment, poor indus¬ 
trial growth, inadequate infra¬ 
structure, poor health care and 
large scale illiteracy have resulted 
in fheextremely poor quality of life 


in the country, which is rated a low 
135th position amongst 175 na¬ 
tions in terms of Human Develop¬ 
ment Index. Considering that a 
demographic investment of 25% 
in economic growth is necessary 
for every one per cent increase in 
population, India has to achieve a 
sustained economic growth rate of 
atleast 10% per year. Unless our 
food production is doubled in the 
next four decades on a sus tainab le 
basis, total energy production in 
the country is atleast quadrupled 
and new minerals and metals are 
discovered, the country will not be 
able to provide basic food, health, 
economic and environmental se¬ 
curity to our people. 

Spectacular developments in 
science and technology in the last 
few decades have demonstrated 
that our planet is truly a global vil¬ 
lage in which the fate of each coun¬ 
try is linked with the world as a 
whole, through weather, dimate, 
geosphere and biosphere. Space 
technology has shrunk time and 
distance to usher the age of infor¬ 
mation superhighway through 
Direct to Home TV, Digital Audio 
Broadcasting, Multimedia Serv¬ 
ices, Global Mobile Personal Com¬ 
munication and Computer Te¬ 
lephony, enabling us to have in¬ 
stantaneous access to any informa¬ 
tion. Technological tools are today 
available for efficient management 
of natural resources, disaster 
monitoring, tele-health, environ¬ 
mental protection, human re¬ 
source development and unearth¬ 
ing the true mineral secrets of our 
planet. The phenomenal discover^ 
ies in bio-technology, agriculture 
and genetic engineering can in¬ 
deed ensure food and health secu¬ 
rity to the growing population. 
The great challenge of creating an 
egalitarian society, however, can 
only be met by evolving appropri¬ 
ate sustainable development strat¬ 
egies and implementing them in a 
time bound manner by committed 


scientists and technologists and 
not by pontificating the empty 
rhetoric of technology vision with¬ 
out backing it with a goal oriented 
practical programme. 

Philosophical statements such 
as "If we are to lead the world to¬ 
wards a hopeful future, we must 
understand that technology is part 
of the planetary environment, to be 
shared like air and water with the 
rest of the mankind" are pro¬ 
nounced in every conceivable inter¬ 
national forum. In reality, however; 
industrialised nations, with their 
technological superiority, continue 
to commercially exploit the devel¬ 
oping nations. Globalisation of 
economy and free market competi¬ 
tion under the continuous threat of 
technology control regimes, dis¬ 
criminatory barriers, severe embar¬ 
goes and unfair trade practices have 
placed the developing nations at the 
mercy of technologkalimperialism. 
Instead of providing preferential 
access to developing countries for 
selling their products and sendees 
in the global market, attempts are 
made to restrict the competition hi 
tiie name of fair geographical re¬ 
turns policy, quota system and 
equally dubious arguments based 
on level playing field and human 
rights. While trying to force the less 
capable developing nations to con¬ 
form to tiie environmental norms, 
the richer nations, who have been 
the main polluters of the environ¬ 
ment, are hying to wriggle out of 
the treaties such as Mcnheal Proto¬ 
col or Rio declaration because of 
their unwillingness to accept even 
a marginal decrease in their life 
style. 

The difficult and complex 
problems faring India of the next 
millennium can only be solved by 
realising that knowledge and in- - 
formation have become the foun¬ 
dation stones on whidi the mod¬ 
em power structure is built. 
Knowledge becomes wealth when, 
invention and innovations can be 
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cbahed in the global market place 
and designs are converted into 
useful value added products. 
Technological self-reliance can 
only be addeved by nurturing «- 
ceUeqce in our institutions of 
higher learning through highly 
motivated teacher* carrying out 
top quality r es ea rch and by forg¬ 
ing an intimate organic linkage 
between our research institutions 
and industries. Unless the preva¬ 
lent kit culture, which has made 
our industries to continuously 
on transfusion from outside for 
their survival, is replaced by a 
strong RfcD input from academic 
institutions, Indian industries can 
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and forward looking. The phe¬ 
nomenal growth of software in¬ 
dustry in die feoent times is adear 
example of what our nation can 
achieve/ if the frame work of 
policy and goal objectives, are 
deariy defined. In a world where 


the most powerful currency of 
powec where the power of argu¬ 
ments founded on ethical and eq- 
uttaUeprinc^eshasbeenref^aoed 
by the argument of power based on 
ruthless technotogy hegemony, it 


ing out of our m^or national insti¬ 
tutions sudi as tHs who can ensure 
a sate future for oiu country. With 
the intellectual capability we have; 
f see absolutely no reason why In¬ 
dia cannot become a ddi powerful 
nation and a significant global eco¬ 
nomic power in die nett two dec¬ 
ades, provided we set ourselves ap- 
propriate goals and make them 
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collective effort 

The challenges which you face 
are no doubt very great but so are 
tiie opportunities. The interdisci¬ 
plinary character of the highly 
complex technologies involved in 
every Add requires the technolo¬ 


gists of the future, to quote Alvin 
Tbffle&tobe necessarilyTshaped 
engineers* who while seeking their 
ownaubjectindqrthasspedallw^ 
do so in tire global context of a 
broad spectrum of activities in dif¬ 
ferent allied disdpUnes which can 
ooreribute to enrkh their own pro¬ 
fessional career". While tte state¬ 
ment that the last three decades 
have been the golden age of earth 
sciences is true, tiie next thre e dec- 
ades will constitute decisive dec¬ 
ades for humanity in tiie next mil¬ 
lennium. As Sir C.V Raman said, 
"If only you can replace the inferi¬ 
ority complex, and defeatist spirit 
lmlribed during the last three hun¬ 
dred years with a new spirit of 
hope and confidence, of dedica¬ 
tion and commitment, of determi¬ 
nation and victory'', 1 have no 
doubt you will enable this nation 
of ours to once again occupy its 
rightful pride of place in tiie com¬ 
munity of nations. 




























CAMPUS NEWS 


Workshop on Human Rights 


There is need for developing 
and strengthening national capaci¬ 
ties for the promotion and protec- 
tian of human rights in accordance 
with local conditions, a Asia-Pa- 
cific conference has recom¬ 
mended. The meet also recom¬ 
mended, among many other 
things, establishment and support 
to human rights educational pro¬ 
grammes in universities of the re¬ 
gion. The three-day seventh work¬ 
shop on regional cooperation for 
the promotion and protection of 
human rights concluded recently 
in New Delhi. 

Delegates from 30 countries 
felt that this could be (he strong¬ 
est foundation for effective and 
enduring regional cooperation in 
the field of human rights. 

During the meet they re¬ 
viewed the follow-up concerning 
the framework of regional techni¬ 
cal cooperation agreed upon at last 
year's meeting in Tehran. 

Emphasising the need to start 
human rights education pro¬ 
grammes in the universities, the 
meet said that training and higher 
education fellowships for scholars 
specialising in human rights 
should be initiated and network¬ 
ing among educational institu¬ 
tions specialising in human rights 
issues in the region should be de¬ 
veloped. 

The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights 
(UNHCHR) in cooperation with 
UNESCO, should help facilitate 
exchange of experiences in the 
field of human rights education, 
involving national authorities re¬ 
sponsible for education, particu¬ 
larly those in charge of framing 


curricula at school level, the con¬ 
ference said. 

It also recommended develop¬ 
ment and dissemination of printed 
and audio-visual material on hu¬ 
man rights education. 

The meet reiterated the im¬ 
portance of an inclusive, step-by- 
step and practical approach to¬ 
wards enhancing regional coop¬ 
eration for protection of human 
rights in accordance with the pace 
and priorities to be set up by the 
governments of the region by con¬ 
sensus. 

It reaffirmed the universality, 
indivisibility, inter-dependence 
and interrelatedness of all human 
rights, including civil, cultural, 
economic, political, social and the 
rights to development in the meet 
which was inaugurated by Mary 
Robinson, UNHCHR. 

Recognising that democracy, 
development and respect for hu¬ 
man rights and fundamental 
freedoms are interdependent and 
mutually reinforcing, delegates 
called for mainstreaming and ef¬ 
fective coordination of technical 
cooperation in all areas of human 
rights as an essential element‘of 
promotional approaches that build 
capacities and ensure effective so¬ 
lutions. 

Delegates welcomed the 
UNHCHR's decision to allocate 
$730,000 for the implementation 
of the regional prefects foreseen 
under the Tehran framework of 
the regional cooperation for the 
Asia-Pacific region and also to 
make available, on the request of 
the member states, the services erf 
a regional human rights adviser as 


a regional project officer for their 
implementation. 

Noting the vastness and the 
diversities within the Asian and 
Pacific region, the conference ex¬ 
pressed its commitment to en¬ 
hance regional cooperation to pro¬ 
mote universal respect for and 
observance of human rights. 

During 1999-2000, under the 
regional technical cooperation pro¬ 
gramme an inter-sessional work¬ 
shop would be organised in Thai¬ 
land to examine the contribution 
that national plans of action can 
make to the advancement of hu¬ 
man rights and learn from practi¬ 
cal difficulties experienced by 
states in developing and imple¬ 
menting them and formulate strat¬ 
egies for their creation. 

An inter-sessional regional 
workshop on the right to develop¬ 
ment and economic, social and 
cultural rights focussing on the 
implementation of these rights 
and steps to be taken at the na¬ 
tional and international level for 
this should be held, the meet rec¬ 
ommended. 

The Asia Pacific Forum would 
organise workshops on national 
human rights institutions in Sri 
Lanka and Manila in June and Sep¬ 
tember this year respectively. 

Science and Media 

Science writers and communi¬ 
cators should avoid mythological 
analogy to popularise science 
among the people, observed emi¬ 
nent astro-physicist J.V. Narlikar. 
Mistaken analogies like compari¬ 
son of doning with the birth of the 
Kaurava brothers in the 
Mahabhaiata deviated from seri¬ 
ous science by superficially pre¬ 
senting it, he added. Mr. Narlikar 
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Director of the Inter-University 
Centre for Astronomy and 
Astrophysics (IUCAA) was ad- 
dressii^aseiniiWon y Scienceand 
Media' in Pune recently. 

"Science communicators need 
to be persuasive rather than ag¬ 
gressive in fighting superstition," 
he said adding scientists were 
duty bound to report their find¬ 
ings to the society which supports 
scientific research. 

Accountability of scientists 
had been more to peer groups for 
recognition and reward than the 
public, M.M. Chaudhari, Director 
of the Delhi-based Consortium for 
Educational Communication 
(CEQ under the University Grants 
Commission (UGC), said. 

India should tap the large pool 
of scientists who were good com¬ 
municators, but lacked the urge to 
communicate, Mr. Narlikar said. 
The scriptures cannot account for 
all modem scientific develop¬ 
ments and "pseudo sciences" like 
astrology should be discouraged, 
he said. 

Science popularisation in re¬ 
gional languages should be en¬ 
couraged and the bond between 
scientists and society strength¬ 
ened, he said. 

Scientists promoting public 
understanding of science should 
be recognised for their work, R. 
RamaChandran, science corre¬ 
spondent of Frontline, said. 

Indian scientists lacked a col¬ 
lective commitment to popularise 
science but were keen to work for 
earning laurels from organisations 
abroad, Rajesh Kocchar, professor 
of astrophysics at the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Astrophysics in Bangalore, 
said. 

Some scientists took advan¬ 
tage of the ignorance of science 
among the public and media: En- 


cduragemenfofpseudo-sdehceby 
the media discouraged scientists, 
he said. 

India should establish a "sci¬ 
ence media centre" with a library 
of photographs and films to help 
science communicators, science 
writer Dilip M. Salwi said. Re¬ 
gional languages should come out 
with new terms for science writ¬ 
ing, he added. 

Anna Varsity & UAS, 
Suderburg He Up 

A Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing (MoU) was recently 
signed between the Anna Univer¬ 
sity and the University of Applied 
Sciences, Suderburg, Germany, to 
further the common academic 
goals in the area of environment 
studies and water resources man¬ 
agement. 

Prof. R.M. Vasagam, Vice- 
Chancellor, Anna University, and 
Prof. H.D. Olbrisch, Director, Post¬ 
graduate Study Programme, Uni¬ 
versity of Applied Sciences, 
Suderburg, Germany, signed the 
MoU at the Anna University. 

Prof. Vasagam said as part of 
the MoU between the two Univer¬ 
sities, an exchange programme 
from both sides had already taken 
place to work on the analysis and 
penetration of heavy metals in flu¬ 
vial and estuarine sediments of 
rivfer Adyar in Chennai. 

Under the on-going Indo-Ger- 
man project, the Centre for Envi¬ 
ronmental Studies (CES) had re¬ 
ceived DM 5 million in the first 
phase. The objectives of tire project 
include upgradation of laborato¬ 
ries, improving consultancy, im¬ 
parting training to teachmg and 
non-teaching staff of the Centre, 
reviewing and revising the cur¬ 
riculum, upgrading and modern¬ 
ising environmental information 
system, strengthening financial 


seK-re&mce andshehgfl i e ni ng the 
management structure of tine Cen¬ 
tre, enlarging the scope ofCES-In- 
dustry cotiadratfon and providing 
additional teaching and research 
personnel. 

The CES, Prof. Vasagam said, 
was involved in fundamental and 
applied research. Assessment of 
chemical and biological character¬ 
istics of water bodies, treatment 
and reuse of wastewaters, 
biomagnification, ground water 
recharge, degradation of toxic 
wastes, management of solid 
wastes as well as management of 
community wastes are some of the 
areas of investigation at the Cen¬ 
tre. 

Speaking on the occasion. 
Prof. Olbrisch said the rural loca¬ 
tion of the University of Applied 
Sciences, Suderburg in Germany, 
offered the best opportunities to 
effectively introduce innovative 
solutions to the water problems of 
the future. 

The areas of research include: 
environmental technology to pro¬ 
tect water and soil, improvement 
of recycling concepts for solid and 
liquid wastes, lead recycling, tech¬ 
niques for the analysis of soil con¬ 
taminants and hazardous wastes 
landfill management. 

Prof. D.Beck, Long Term Con¬ 
sultant, Indo-German Project, 
Centre tor Environmental Studies, 
Anna University, said the collabo¬ 
ration provided for exchange of 
faculty, students, information and 
publications and joint research ac¬ 
tivities. 

Prof. G.B. Jaiprakash Narain, 
Director, Centre for Environmen¬ 
tal Studies, Anna University, said 
the CES was a premier centre of¬ 
fering P.G. programmes in Envi¬ 
ronmental Engineering and Sci¬ 
ences, and infrastructure facilities 
available at the Centre included 
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environmental information li¬ 
brary, analytical laboratory, envi¬ 
ronmental microbiology, and a 
modem tool room among others. 

Chair in Indian 
Philosophy 

The first Chair of Indian Phi¬ 
losophy in Russia was recently in¬ 
augurated at the Moscow Institute 
of Philosophy. The Chair named 
after Mahatma Gandhi has been 
established in keeping with the 
1996 inter-govemmental agree¬ 
ment an. cultural cooperation be¬ 
tween India and Russia. It will pro¬ 
vide introductory and advanced 
training in the history of Indian 
philosophy to about 200 students 
at the Institute of Philosophy, Rus- 
sia's premier teaching and re¬ 
search school attached to the coun¬ 
try's Academy of Sciences. 

Speaking at the inauguration 
ceremony, India's Ambassador to 
Russia, Mr. Satinder Kumar 
Lambah, welcomed the event as "a 
quantum jump in bilateral rela¬ 
tions" that would give a fresh im¬ 
pulse to mutual understanding 
and friendship. 

The Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy, Mr. Vyacheslav 
Stiepin, stressed the relevance of 
Indian philosophy in the modem 
world. "Indian philosophy gives 
us answers to some of the global 
threats and challenges of the mod¬ 
em age," he said. "Indian philo¬ 
sophical ideas, such as non-violent 
management of objects and per¬ 
ception of nature as a living organ¬ 
ism, have been adopted by 
present-day scholars as guiding 
principles for post-industrial soci¬ 
ety" 

According to Mr. Stiepin, his 
institute was already getting re¬ 
quests from other Russian institu¬ 
tions to train their students in In¬ 
dian philosophy. He said die new 
chair would work to make Indian 


philosophy an integral part of 
philosophic education in Russia. 

Under agreement between the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Cultural Centre 
at the Indian Embassy in Moscow 
and the Moscow Institute of Phi¬ 
losophy, the Indian side will pro¬ 
vide technical and financial assist¬ 
ance to the new chair, including 
the establishment of a library of 
Indian books, supply of teaching 
aides, publication of works by 
Russian scholars and the setting 
up of exchange programme for 
Indian and Russian philosophers. 
The Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations has also instituted a 
Mahatma Gandhi scholarship to 
be awarded to the best Russian 
student of Indian philosophy. 

The new chair will be headed 
by Prof. Marietta Stepaniants, a 
recognised authority on Indian 
philosophy. Her latest book, "Gan¬ 
dhi and the world today", was 
brought out by Rajendra Prasad 
Academy in Delhi last year. 

Pune Varsity 
Golden Jubilee 

The Maharashtra Governor, 
Dr. P.C. Alexander, made radical 
suggestions on improvement of 
the content and quality of educa¬ 
tion, improving the standards of 
teachers, delinking a certain 
number of jobs, autonomy to col¬ 
leges and differential rate of fee 
structure in higher education. He 
was delivering his presidential 
address at the golden Jubilee cel¬ 
ebrations of Pune University in 
Pune recently. He said on the one 
hand there could be satisfaction 
over the rise in number of higher 
educational institutions from just 
9.3 per cent immediately after In¬ 
dependence to about 34 per cent 
in 50 years, but cm (he other hand, 
there should also be concern over 
foe quality and content of educa¬ 
tion and foe mad rush of boys and 
girls going in for higher education 


even when it is not required for 
certain jobs. 

He called upon the state gov¬ 
ernment to ponder and take lead 
in delinking certain number of jobs 
—particularly in local self bodies 
and corporations—where higher 
education may not be necessary. 
This could be done by making foe 
lower level of education more 
complete. 

Dr. Alexander said good infra¬ 
structure alone could not provide 
education, good teachers were also 
necessary. No serious thought had 
been given on producing quality 
teachers to impart higher educa¬ 
tion, he lamented. 

The Governor said that with 
the increasing number of colleges 
being affiliated to each of the uni¬ 
versities, it was becoming difficult 
both for the colleges and the uni¬ 
versity to run foe institutions due 
to financial crunch. 

He urged foe government to 
ascertain whether managements 
intending to open newer colleges 
had sufficient funds and could of¬ 
fer scholarships to deserving stu¬ 
dents and economically backward 
sections of foe society before grant¬ 
ing permission. 

If a differential fee structure 
was introduced, those who could 
afford should be charged, while 
others should be provided schol¬ 
arships and fellowships. 

The Governor felicitated 
former vice chancellors—Dr. B J*. 
Apte, Devdutt Dhabolkar, Dr. Ram 
Takavale, Dr. V.G. Bhide, Dr. 
Shridhar Gupte and Mr. Vasant 
Gowarikar - and also veteran 
Gandhian Balasaheb Bharade, 
social workers Govind Bhai Shroff, 
Prof. Vasant Kanetkar, Yogacharya 
BJCS. Iyengar, Rohini Bhate and 
Dr, HI Amikar. 

The Leader of foe Opposition - 
in Lok Sabha, Mr. Shared Pawar, 
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called upon the university to em¬ 
phasises information technology 
and genetic engineering as the 
country enters into the new mil¬ 
lennium. 

While Chief Minister, Mr. 
NarayanRane, announced a grant 
of Rs. 1 crore for the university's 
information technology project, 
the Bank of Maharashtra CMD, 
Mr. Madan Mohan Vaish, an¬ 
nounced a Rs. 25 lakh grant. The 
City MP, Mr. Vithal Ttipe, contrib¬ 
uted Rs. 10 lakhs from his devel¬ 
opment fund. 

The Deputy Chief Minister, 
Mr. Gopinath Munde, and the 
Higher and Technical Education 
Minister, Ml Datta Rane, also ad¬ 
dressed. 

In his welcome address, the 
Vice Chancellor Mr. Arun 
Nigwekar, announced that the 
university would set up a 
"Marathi Bhawan" to propagate 
Marathi language. 

Non-subsidy Seals at 
Madras Varsity 

The Madras University is re¬ 
ported to have decided to create a 
category of merit-based 'non-sub- 
sidy seats' in some of the more 
sought-after postgraduate courses. 
These seats would attract a higher 
fee as prescribed by the state gov¬ 
ernment. The decision, ratified by 
the syndicate, would allow the 
university to increase the number 
of seats in these courses by 30 per 
cent, above the sanctioned 
strength. 

These seats would be filled 
"purely on merit, to be decided by 
conducting written examina¬ 
tions," die Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 
P.T. Manoharan, said. The addi¬ 
tional funds generated by thecrea- 
tion of these seats would go to the 
corpus and a part toward improv¬ 
ing the infrastructure of the de¬ 
partment concerned. 


The 15 departments which 
would benefit by the scheme are: 
Master of International Business; 
MCA, MBA, M<Sc v in Biotech¬ 
nology, in Bio-Chemistry, Molecu¬ 
lar Biology, Microbiology, Medical 
Biochemistry, Biomedical Genet¬ 
ics, Environment Toxicology, 
M.Sc., in Physiology; M.D. in 
Anatomy, Pathology and Microbi¬ 
ology., 


To give effect to the decision 
for MCA and MBA courses, the 
university would formally ap¬ 
proach the AICTE. "Approxi¬ 
mately about 100 additional seats 
would be created, which could 
mean a revenue of about Rs. 30 
lakhs, a good part of which will go 
to improve the infrastructure in 
the departments," he added. 


By another decision, it was 
decided to convert the existing Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar Chair in Econom¬ 
ics into a Dr. Ambedkar Centre for 
Economics. The Centre would get 
Rs. 10 lakhs as annual grant from 
the union government. 

Prof. Manoharan, said re¬ 
cently the university body had 
approved the permission granted 
to Vivekananda College, Chennai 
for opening Ph.D. courses in 
Botany. 


Distance Education is 
Cost Effective 


The 26th World Marketing 
Congress was recently held in 
New Delhi. In his paper titled Dis¬ 
tance education management — 
'A case study of IGNOU' IGNOU 
Vice-Chancellor Prof. A.W. Khan 
argued in favour of distance edu¬ 
cation. 


"The amount of money 
IGNOU spends on each student is 
one-third the amount spent by 
conventional universities in the* 
country," he said. "IGNOU meets 
over 60-65 per cent of its oprat¬ 
ing costs through internal sources, 


tiie conventional universities man¬ 
age hardly 5-10 per cent." 

The IGNOU authorities 
claimed that they had managed to 
generate resources in terms of in¬ 
frastructure, study material, 
courses and human resources. The 
university had also formulated 
guidelines to achieve optimum 
utilisation of available resources. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that 
the university was considering 
extending its programmes to sev¬ 
eral countries including Bahrain, 
Doha, the UAE, Kuwait and the 
Sultanate of Oman. At present, 
IGNOU's postgraduate diploma 
in distance education is offered to 
students of 18 Commonwealth 
countries under the Rajiv Gandhi 
Foundation scheme. 

Financing Education 

Hie Planning Commission is 
reported to have asked the States 
to allocate 6 per cent of Gross Do¬ 
mestic Product (GDP) on educa¬ 
tion with a stipulation that 60 per 
cent of these funds be utilised for 
elementary education. 

Planning Commission Deputy 
Chairman K.C. Pant said that 
States would have to contribute a 
major chunk of these funds as Cen¬ 
tre's contribution was a meagre 17 
per cent of total expenditure on 
this sector. 

He assured the Chief Minis¬ 
ters that Planning Commission 
would initiate all measures to en¬ 
hance allocation for education in 
die next annual Plan discussions. 

As of now, just 3.8 per cent of 
total public expenditure has been 
set aside for education thereby 
leaving a gap of 22 per cent. 

He asked the States to spend 
6 per cent of State Domestic Prod¬ 
uct (SDP) on education, ie. includ¬ 
ing both plan and non-plan ex¬ 
penditure. 
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He told the Chief Ministers 
that in states where already 6 per 
cent level has been reached, plan 
spending may have to be raised to 
10 per cent. 

Alternatively he asked the 
states to ensure per capita invest¬ 
ment cm education at Rs. 1000 per 
annum. Barring a few exceptions 
like Kerala, per capita investment 
on education has been less than 
Rs. 500. 

’ Mr. K.C. Pant also asked the 
States to remove all hurdles to pri¬ 
vate sector willing to get into edu¬ 
cation as an investment destina¬ 
tion. 


National Congress of 
Parasitology 

"Increased spending on medi¬ 
cal research is a must as its cost- 
benefit ratio works out to be much 
more advantageous than the costs, 
both economic and human, of dis¬ 
eases like malaria or plague" said 
Space Commission member Prof. 
U.R. Rao. He was inaugurating the 
13th National Congress of Parasi¬ 
tology, organised by the Bangalore 
University recently. He pointed 
out that the economic costs of the 
Surat plague had been estimated 
at about Rs. 8,000 crore. Similarly, 
35 per cent of the young and 25 per 
cent of the aged population fell 
prey to parasitic infections, he 
said. However, while the human 
and economic costs of these dis¬ 
eases like malaria, leishmaniasis or 
filariasis were significant, the 
amount of money poured into re¬ 
search was much less though a 
fraction of cost invested can lead 
to much benefit, he said. 

In his keynote address. Prof. 
G. Padmanabhan, Professor 
emeritus at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, lamented the 
fact that early research in the coun¬ 
try inthe area of parasitology was 
more devoted to parasitic 


organising endemic to the West. 
However, it would perhaps have 
been better to research micro or¬ 
ganisms which were endemic to 
diseases. 


ISTD Book Award 


The Indian Society for 'Rain¬ 
ing & Development (ISTD) has in¬ 
stituted a Book Award from the 
year 1997-98. The Award for the 
year 1998-99 has been sponsored 
by Management Development 
Institute, Gurgaon. 


The main objective of the Book 
Award is to encourage Indian writ¬ 
ers to facilitate and make contri¬ 
bution in the understanding of 
Management Principles and Prac¬ 
tices including Industry experi¬ 
ences particularly HRD/Training 
& Development. 


For selection, the book should 
make an outstanding contribution 
to the understanding of manage¬ 
ment principles and practices in 
India. Evaluation focus would be 


on originality, topically relevance 
and appeal to Indian Manage¬ 
ment, advancement of knowledge 
and application, readability, qual¬ 
ity of presentation and experiences 
from Indian organisations. 


The eligibility criteria is that 
(a) the book should have been 
published in die last three years i.e. 
between April 1,1996 and March 
31, 1999. However, books which 
have already been considered ear¬ 
lier would not be eligible for the 
Competition; and (b) the book 
should be in English. 


• Three prizes are awarded. The 
first prize carries a cash award of 
Rs. 5,000/- and dtation/certificate; 
the second prize carries a cash 
award of Rs. 3,000/- and citation/ 
certificate; the third prize carries a 
cash award of Rs. 2,000/- and 
citation/certificate. In case of joint 
authors, the prize money will be 
divided between them equally. 


Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Indian Society for 
Raining & Development, "Rain¬ 
ing House", B-41, Institutional 
Area, New Mehrauli Road, New 
Delhi-110 016. 

Correspondence Course in 

Computers 

The Bangalore University Sen* 
ate is reported to have decided to 
introduce correspondence bach¬ 
elor degree courses in computer 
application (BCA) from the next 
academic year. 

The senate also gave its nod 
for allowing file affiliate colleges 
to start regular BCA courses from 
1999-2000. The academic council 
had already approved the propos¬ 
als. 

Vice-Chancellor Prof. N.R. 
Shetty who chaired the senate 
meeting said the univeisity had 
collaborated with a private com¬ 
puter firm, Aptech, to run the cor¬ 
respondence BCA courses. He said 
the course was being introduced 
considering its high employment 
potential. 

Dr. Shetty said already several 
private institutions and file Indira 
Gandhi National Open University 
were offering courses in computer 
science through distance educa¬ 
tion. The Kamatak University, 
Dharwad, had already introduced 
such courses, having tie-ups with 
Aptech, he said. 

He said a high-level commit¬ 
tee comprising experts from the 
Indian Institute for Science and file 
University had been set up to pre¬ 
scribe the syllabus, prepare the 
course material and to monitor file 
course. 

The Senate also decided to in¬ 
troduce postgraduate diploma 
courses in computer applications 
with special reference to Sanskrit 
in the department of Sanskrit. 
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The Senate gave its approval 
for instituting Defence Studies 
Chair and Neiaji Subash Chandra 
Bose Chair in the department of 
political science. 

i 

Revamping Technical 
Education 

All technical courses will be 
remodelled to suit the changing 
times and measures would be ini¬ 
tiated to introduce these courses in 
some of the institutions in the 
country, said Prof. S. Rame 
Gowda, Chairman, All India 
Council for Technical Education. 
He was delivering the keynote 
address at a two-day workshop, 
'Revamping of technician educa¬ 
tion', organised by the A1CTE at 
the Kamala Nehru Polytechnic for 
Women in Hyderabad recently. 

Emphasising the need for ac¬ 
cording priority to technical edu¬ 
cation, he said that the revamp of 
technical education proposed to be 
taken up in some of the institu¬ 
tions was one such step towards 
prioritising technical education. 

Some of these institutions 
would be developed as model 
polytechnics and would impart 
braining to teachers, he said. 

The workshop would finalise 
the strategies and methodologies 
to be adopted for upgrading tech¬ 
nical education to suit the present 
needs, he said. 

Dr. S. Mohan, Director, CSIO, 
also stressed on upgrading 
technical education. Shri G. 
Sangameshwara, Advisor, AICTE, 
Shri Bala Veera Reddy, Director, 
Technical Education, Karnataka, 
Shri Rajiv Shanna, Commissioner 
Technical Education, Andhra 
Pradesh, and principals of various 
polytechnics from the State as well 
from Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and 
Maharashtra participated in the 
deliberations. 


Indian Geological 
Congress 

The Department of Geology, 
M.L. Sukhadia University pro¬ 
poses to organise the 12th Conven¬ 
tion of Indian Geological Congress 
and National Seminar on 
Groundwater Resources on 8-12 
February 2000 in Udaipur, 
Rajasthan. 

The IGC-2000 Scientific Pro¬ 
grams will comprise Technical Ses¬ 
sions on Petrology, Mineralogy, 
Mineral Resources, Mineral Explo¬ 
ration, Precambrian Geology, Tec¬ 
tonics, Phanerozoic Stratigraphy, 
Paleontology, Fossil Fuels, Envi¬ 
ronmental Geology, Geostatistics, 
Computer Applications, Entrepre¬ 
neurship etc. 

The National Seminar on 
"Groundwater Resources" will 
comprise Technical Session on 
Groundwater Regimes of India, 
Groundwater Quality, Explora¬ 
tion, Hydrochemistry, and 
Groundwater Resources in arid 
and semi-arid areas. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from: IGC-2000 Secretariat, 
Department of Geology, M.L. 
Sukhadia University, 51 Saraswati 
Marg, Udaipur-313 002. Fax:0294- 
413150 E-mail: igc2k@yahoo .com 
Home page = http://www.mlsu. 
ac.in/conferences / igc2kJtiml. 

SNDT-Zee Education 

Tie Up 

The SNDT Women's Univer¬ 
sity in collaboration with Zee 
Education, proposes to offer 
technology based courses from 
the ensuing academic year. Pro¬ 
grammes tailored for students, 
teachers and the corporate com¬ 
munity include Diploma 
Courses in Computer Aided 
Fashion Design, Interior Design 
and Office Administration. 

Special courses for teachers to 


orient them on Information Tech¬ 
nology are also proposed. The 
other courses being planned are in 
Marketing, Hospital and Health 
Management, Banking and Insur¬ 
ance and Women's Studies. The 
examinations will be conducted on 
die lines of tests for Distance Edu¬ 
cation Courses with some modifi¬ 
cations and diplomas and degrees 
will be awarded by the SNDT 
Women's University. 

Work Experience Project 

The Department of Adult and 
Continuing Education and Exten¬ 
sion, University of Mumbai is re¬ 
ported to have launched a Work- 
Experience Project which will en¬ 
able a student to gain entry into 
the world of work, acquire practi¬ 
cal experience, try his/her hand at 
a prospective career, learn to docu¬ 
ment experiences gained and for 
all the practical learning be 
awarded ten additional marks. 

Under the project the stu¬ 
dent will gain, in addition to the 
marks, a work-experience certifi¬ 
cate signed jointly by the college 
principal and employer. It is ex¬ 
pected that this project will pro¬ 
vide the beginning for a mean¬ 
ingful sustained interface be¬ 
tween the university, business 
and industry. 

For any further details both 
students and employers can con¬ 
tact Ms Sybil Ranganadhan at the 
Department of Adult and Con¬ 
tinuing Education & Extension, 
2nd Floor, Vidyapeeth Vidyarthi 
Bhavan, 'B' Road, Churchgate, 
Mumbai-400 020, Telefax No. 281 
3020. 

Snatak Gramseva Puraskar 

Gujarat Vidyapith has recently 
introduced an Award titled 'Shree 
Mahadev Desai Snatak Gramseva 
Puraskar' to be given each year to 
its two graduates for their long 
services fai villages. This award is 
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sponsored by Shri Vishnubhai 
Amin, one of the graduates of 
Gujarat Vidyapith. 

At the Award Giving Cer¬ 
emony held recently, two 
awards, for the year 1998 were 
given to Shri Ghelubhai Nayak 
and Shri Ramjibhai Vahora by 
Shree Narayanbhai Desai — the 
son of Shree Mahadevbhai 
Desai. The Vice-Chancellor Shri 
Govindbhai Raval gave the re¬ 
port of the work done in villages 
by the graduates of Gujarat 
Vidyapith. 

Shree Narayanbhai Desai, 
who was the chief guest, spoken 
'Social Workers and their re¬ 
sponsibilities". Giving details of 
social work done by the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Prof. Ramlal Parikh, 
Chancellor of the Vidyapith, de¬ 
scribed the changing dimensions 
of social services in modem con¬ 
text. 

Gurukul '99 

The SNDT Women's Univer¬ 
sity recently organised an Inter¬ 
national Career Guidance and 
Education Fair — IBM/ACE 
Gurukul '99. Inaugurating the 


The Fourth Agricultural Sci¬ 
ence Congress was recently held 
at Jaipur. It began with a call to 
attain food security in the country 
through the stability of agricul¬ 
tural production and sustain¬ 
ability of agricultural exports. 
About 500 agricultural scientists 
from across the country who par¬ 
ticipated in the event discussed 
various aspects of research for re¬ 
alising the goal of food security. 

Organised by the National 


Fair, Shri Manohar Joshi, the 
then Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, congratulated the 
University and other sponsors 
for organising such a fair. He 
said that actually such an infor¬ 
mation fair should have been 
organised by the Government. 
The different components of 
IBM/ACE GURUKUL '99 were 
Aptitude Testing, Personal 
Counselling, Comprehensive 
Lectures, Seminars on Vision 
2020, International seminar on 
foreign education viz. Austral¬ 
ian, Italian, French, British and 
U.S. education apart from the 
information provided at about 
80 stalls at the exhibition. Over 
150 students in the age group of 
14-17 underwent Aptitude Test¬ 
ing and over 400 students in the 
age group of 16-25 attended the 
Oral and Vocational Counselling 
sessions. 

Two public Debates — one 
on "Privatisation of Education 
will Make a Modern India" and 
the other on "Sex Education 
should be introduced in school" 
were also organised on the occa¬ 
sion. 


Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
(NAAS) in collaboration with the 
Rajasthan Agricultural University 
and Rajasthan Government, the 
congress had "sustainable agricul¬ 
tural export" as its theme. The 
theme was chosen in view of In¬ 
dia's comparative advantage in 
the global agricultural commodi¬ 
ties market, which can be capital¬ 
ised by a long-term strategy 
backed by scientific research. 

Addressing the Inaugural ses¬ 


sion, Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, an 
eminent agricultural scientist, said 
the agricultural development 
would not only provide employ¬ 
ment to more people but would 
also work effectively to control 
social disintegration, migration of 
rural population to urban areas 
and unchecked growth of slums in 
the cities. 

The number of people who 
depend purely on agriculture for 
their livelihood had registered a 
significant increase during the past 
decade, even though it had come 
down in terms of percentage from 
70 to 65 per cent, he pointed out; 
and called for new initiative, ac¬ 
companied by a broad vision, both 
at the scientific and political lev¬ 
els, for achieving new heights in 
sustainable agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

In an apt reference to Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, Dr. Swaminathan 
said the Father of the Nation used 
to describe his vocation as farm¬ 
ing, which the country should be 
proud of. "The time has come 
when the slogan 'Do or Die' 
should be adopted in the agricul¬ 
tural sector," he said, emphasising 
that agricultural research must be 
aimed at finding the real solutions. 

The Rajasthan Governor, Mr. 
Anshuman Singh, in his inaugu¬ 
ral address, said the country had 
a challenging task ahead of mar¬ 
keting itself competitively in the 
international market, with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) poised to fully lib¬ 
eralise agricultural trade. 
Rajasthan, he said, was contribut¬ 
ing appreciably towards total pro¬ 
duction of exportable farm com¬ 
modities, despite having less than 
one per cent of the country's wa¬ 
ter resources. 

The Union Minister of State 
for Agriculture, Mr. Som Pal, 
pointing out that agricultural com- 
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modifies constitute 16 per cent of 
Hie total exports from the country, 
suggested that the multidimen¬ 
sional strategy for agriculture sec¬ 
tor should use the knowledge 
about various applications of tra¬ 
ditional plants. 

He also announced that a 
spices research centre would soon 
be established in Jaipur for pro¬ 
moting the spice exports from 
Rajasthan. 

The NAAS President and Di¬ 
rector General of Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research, Dr. R.S. 
Paroda, laid stress upon a more 
effective linkage between the pub¬ 
lic sector research and development 
institutions and the private sector 
in die realms of information-based 
market intelligence, quality stand¬ 
ards, demand oriented approach 
and value addition. 

Other speakers in the inaugu¬ 
ral session included the Assistant 
Director General of Food and Ag¬ 
riculture Organisation (FAO), Dr. 
Prem Nath; Rajasthan Agriculture 
Minister, Mr. Tayeb Hussain; and 
Vice-Chancellor of Rajasthan Ag¬ 
ricultural Univesity, Dr. N.R. 
Bhasin. 

Six memorial medals were 
awarded to the eminent agricul¬ 
tural scientists for their distin¬ 
guished services, while four recog¬ 
nition awards and five young sci¬ 
entists awards were given away to 
others cm the occasion. 

Research Centre in 
Apple & Peach Crops 

The World Bank-funded and 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research Council-sponsored 
Rs. 1000 crore National Agricul¬ 
tural Technology Project has cho¬ 
sen Parmar University for the es¬ 
tablishment of a multi-crore lead 
centre for research in high density 
plantations of apple and peach 
crops. 


The acting Vice-Chancellor of 
ti\e university. Dr. R.P. Awasthi, 
said that the allotment of the 
project was in recognition of the 
success achieved by the scientists 
of the university "who had re¬ 
corded three-to-four-fold im¬ 
provement in crop yields of these 
frCuts at the university's experi¬ 
mental farms." 

While outlining his plans for 
the University, Dr. Awasthi said 
that in keeping with the Ninth 
Plan proposed thrust on im¬ 
provement in teaching stand¬ 
ards, teaching work would be 
assigned to the core faculty hav¬ 
ing extensive experience in the 
field. A system of external evalu¬ 
ation up to the extent of 50 per 
cent in the examinations would 
be introduced from the coming 
session in place of the present 
100 per cent internal evaluation. 
It would be ensured that a mini¬ 
mum of 105 instructional days 
were held during a semester. An 
added stress would be given to 
practical, farm-oriented educa¬ 
tion. 

Proper monitoring of students 
performances and their overall 
development would be ensured 
through an elaborate advisory, tu¬ 
torial and welfare service that 
would be created soon. 

Intensive research would be 
carried out to establish high-yield¬ 
ing varieties of important crops 
like, apple, citrus, mango and 
stone fruits. Control measures 
would be standardised for the 
eradication of various diseases 
and efforts intensified for taking 
the technology generated at the 
university laboratories to the 
fields. 

Exotic fruits like kiwi, olive, 
strawberry, chestnuts and hazel¬ 
nuts had been adapted to the lo¬ 
cal conditions by the university 
scientists. These fruits were low 


volume, high value cash crops 
which promised high returns to 
growers. 

Similarly exotic vegetables 
like asparagus, broccoli, red cab¬ 
bage, brussels sprout and swiss 
chard had been doing very well at 
the university's demonstration 
plots as well as on the growers' 
fields. The university would give 
an added thrust to popularising 
these amongst termers. 

Dr. Awasthi regretted that the 
state had been lagging behind in 
fruit processing, partly for the rea¬ 
son of unavailability of process 
grade fruit in the state. At present, 
even the meagre fruit-processing 
capacity, which was a mere 6 per 
cent of the total fruit production, 
could not be fully utilised. It 
would be his endeavour to remedy 
this situation as the fruit process¬ 
ing industry by ensuring reason¬ 
able returns even during periods 
of glut held the key to the grow¬ 
ers' prosperity. 

The Vice-Chancellor also 
stressed the need for ending the 
exploitation of farmers at the 
hands of certain multinationals, 
which were selling vegetable seeds 
like those of tomato at prices as 
high as Rs. 40,000 per kg, adding 
that the scientists had made im¬ 
portant breakthroughs in the pro¬ 
duction of higjh-yielding vegetable 
seeds, which could be made use of 
through* some government or 
semi-government multiplication 
agency. 

Award for HAU 

Vice-Chancellor 

The Alumni Association of the 
Pakistan Farm Scientists has hon¬ 
oured Prof. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor of Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University (HAU), with the 
Mian Afzal Hussain Award for his 
contribution to the field of science. 
The award was presented to Prof. 
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Chowdhury by the association's 
secretary-general. Dr. Sayeed 
Ahmed, in Hisar recently. 

Dr. Ahmed, who along with 
four other Pakistani scientists Dr. 
Hafi Abdul Qayyum, Dr. Rana M. 
Aslam Khan, Dr. Manjoor Ahmed 
Khan and Dr. Ijaz Rasool was 
present here said the award had 
been given to Prof. Chowdhury for 
his scientific acumen and lifetime 
achievements. 

The Pakistan delegation, went 
around the different colleges, re¬ 
search farms, veterinary clinics, 
the university exhibition hall and 
library. They observed the techno- 


Be tween 22nd and 31st March, 
1999 the following schedule of tel¬ 
ecast on higher education through 
INSAT-1D under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion will be observed. The pro¬ 
grammes are telecast on the 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 9.30 to 10.00 a.m. every day 
except on Saturdays & Sundays. 
These programmes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Doordarshan's National 
Network from 6.00 to 6.30 am. two 
days a week i.e. on Saturdays and 
Sundays. On DD2 International 
Programme will be shown at 11.00 
to 12.00 hours on Saturdays only. 

Hindi Programmes are being 
telecast on Mondays to Fridays 
from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. 
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logical innovations being achieved 
by HAU scientists in agriculture 
and allied fields and held discus¬ 
sions with them on topics of mu¬ 
tual interest. 

Dr. Rana M. Aslam Khan, 
Professor of Horticulture in the 
University of Agriculture in 
Faislabad, said, "We were keen 
since long to develop exchange 
programme with the farm 
varsities of Haryana, Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh." 

"We have already started shar¬ 
ing scientific information with the 
Punjab Agricultural University" 
he said. 
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Access to ISID Databases 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission (UGC) is reported to have 
recently signed an agreement with 
the Institute for Studies in Indus¬ 
trial Development, to provide free 
access to ISID's databases to teach¬ 
ers and researchers in schools and 
colleges via the internet. 

With the spread of the 
Internet, a researcher in a remote 
area like Meghalaya, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Gujarat or even 
abroad will have access to ISID 
database almost instantly and with 
equal ease. 

The ISID's database seeks to 
fill the gaps in armouries of social 
science researchers. In addition to 
books, a basic requirement for all 
researchers and teachers is identi¬ 
fication of relevant reading mate¬ 
rial, articles in academic journals 
and current debates in the press. 
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The data/information is be¬ 
ing made available through 
INFLIBNET, with help from 
INSDOC, Indian Institute of Sci¬ 
ence, Bangalore, SNDT Vfomen's 
University, Mumbai and M-S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda, Vadodara. There 
are nearly 70,000 entries in the on¬ 
line index (OLI) of articles in so¬ 
cial science journals and 3,85,000 
entries in the Press Clippings In¬ 
dex (PCI) covering articles, news 
items, editorials and book reviews. 
Annual additions to the database 
are of the order of 5,000 and40,000 
respectively in ISID. 

The database will now be 
available to teachers and research¬ 
ers in easily retrievable form on the 


Asian Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy/ Bangkok proposes to organ¬ 
ise a training course on Project 
Monitoring & Evaluation on 
7 June-2 July 1999. 

The course aims to provide 
project managers with the tech¬ 
niques needed to implement and 
monitor the project in accord¬ 
ance with the plans and to en¬ 
sure the successful hand-over of 
the project. The focus is on vari¬ 
ous development projects. 

In addition, special empha¬ 
sis will be given on irrigation, 
agriculture and rural develop¬ 
ment projects in terms of lec¬ 
tures, case studies, simula-tions, 
exercises, field visits and work¬ 
shop sessions. 

The course contents include 
(i) Project Management — An 


Internet. The BID is also working 
towards full text down-loading of 
its working papers and access to 
other materials. The website ad¬ 
dress is http://isidev.ddhi.nic.in 

The Internet address is being 
made available with the support 
of the National Informatics Cen¬ 
tre (NIC) who have also provided 
internet connectivity through V- 
Sat and high speed RF links. 

Inaugurating the website, Ms 
A.S. Desai, UGC Chairperson, felt 
the website would meet a long¬ 
standing need of social science re¬ 
searchers. She compared the ef¬ 
forts of the ISID with those of the 
Institute of Science in the field of 
sciences. 


Overview; (ii) Techniques of 
Project Implementation; (iii) 
Budgeting Methods & Cost Es¬ 


timation; (iv) Network Tech¬ 
niques for Scheduling; Resource 
Allocation; (v) Logical Frame¬ 
work Analysis; (vi) Design of 
Project and Monitoring Control 
Systems; (vii) Methods and Tech¬ 
niques of Monitoring and Evalu¬ 
ation; (viti) Project Evaluation & 
Auditing, Completion and As¬ 
similation; (ix) Impact Assess¬ 
ment of different Projects; (x) 
Project Management Informa¬ 
tion Systems (PMIS); (xi) Post- 
Project Evaluation & Auditing, 
Project Performance Audit Re¬ 
port (PPAR). 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from The Continuing 
Education Centre, Asian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, P.O. Box-4, 
Klongluang Pathumthani-12120, 
Thailand, Fax : (662) 516-2126, 
516-1418, CEC Fax (662) 524- 
5247, E-mail:cec@cs.ait.ac.th 
(or) harigo@ait.ac.th. Website: 
http://www. cec.ait.ac.th 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Competency Commitment and Quality 

CS. Subba Rao* 


Khosla, D.N., Ed. Competency Based and Commitment Oriented 
Teacher Education for Quality School Education, Initiation Document, 
Pp. xv+43; In-service Education, Pp. xv+29. New Delhi, National 
Council for Teacher Education, 1998. 


After publishing The Curricu¬ 
lum Framework—A Discussion Pa¬ 
per, the National Council for 
Teacher Education brought out 
two documents — Initiation Docu¬ 
ment and In-service Education for 
Competency Based and Commitment 
Oriented Teacher Education for Qual¬ 
ity School Education , as a result of 
consultations with teacher educa¬ 
tionists in the country in a number 
of seminars. Quality enhancement 
in teacher education is one of the 
major assignments before the 
Council for the present, in relation 
to the Minimum Levels of Learn¬ 
ing (MLL), at the primary stage. 
These documents are intended for 
discussion to generate new ideas 
and implementation strategies. 
More such documents will follow 
in different areas of teacher edu¬ 
cation. 

In an introductory note enti¬ 
tled "Effective Teacher Educa¬ 
tion," Prof. R.H. Dave has men¬ 
tioned the following inter-related 
components of teacher education: 

1. Pre-service and initial 
teacher education, 

2. Recurrent in-service teacher 
orientation, 

3. Continuing professional 
self-learning, 

4. Professional orientation of 


'Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Osnumut University and NCERT, 
12-13-67, Tor Naka, 
Hyderabad-500017. 


school principals and other edu¬ 
cators, 

5. Upgradation of higher pro¬ 
fessional education, and 

6. Enrichment opportunities 
for teacher educators. 

The first three components are 
directly focused on teacher educa¬ 
tion per se and the other three are 
also equally important and essen¬ 
tial. The package of three interre¬ 
lated components of professional 
education of teachers needs analy¬ 
sis for improvement and new de¬ 
mands and challenges for renewal 
of teacher education curricula. In 
this context five performance ar¬ 
eas have been identified. They are: 

1. Performance in the class¬ 
room, 

2. School level performance, 

3. Performance in out-of- 
school activities, 

4. Performance related to pa¬ 
rental contact and cooperation, 
and 

5. Performance related to com¬ 
munity contact and cooperation. 

These constitute the theatres 
of teacher's performance, which 
require ten competencies so far 
identified. 

1. contextual competencies, 

2. conceptual competencies, 

3 .curricular and content com¬ 
petencies, 

4. transactional competencies, 

5. competencies in other edu¬ 
cation activities, 

6. competencies related to 


teaching-learning materials, 

7. evaluation competencies, 

8. management competencies, 

9. competencies related to pa¬ 
rental contact and cooperation, 
and 

10. competencies related to 
community contact and coopera¬ 
tion. 

There is no guarantee that the 
teacher will become a committed 
professional even after acquiring 
a high degree of proficiency in the 
competencies listed above. So the 
documents have also mentioned 
the following five commitment ar¬ 
eas to form an integral and essen¬ 
tial part of teacher education. They 
are: 

1. commitment to the learner, 

2. commitment to the society, 

3. commitment to the profes¬ 
sion, 

4. commitment to achieve ex¬ 
cellence, and 

5. commitment to basic hu¬ 
man values. 

Teacher education curriculum 
is expected to develop the ten com¬ 
petencies in a teacher who will 
function in the five performance 
areas with commitment to the five 
beneficiaries identified in the con¬ 
sultations held by the National 
Council for Teacher Education 
(NOTE). 

In the first document, chapters 
1 to 4 deal with introduction com¬ 
prising 1. The need, characteristics 
of a competent and committed 
teacher and emerging educational 
and societal scenario, 2. Magni¬ 
tude of the task, 3. The four areas 
of action in pre-service, in-service 
and continuing education of teach* 
ers and teacher educators, and 4. 
The comprehensive nature of 
teacher education pre-service, in- 
service and preparation of teacher 
educators. 
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In the second document chap¬ 
ter 1 to 3 deal withl. context-back- 
drop, NCTE's initiative and orien¬ 
tation of in-service teachers, 2. ob¬ 
jectives of competency based in- 
service teacher education, and 

3. content course. In the first docu¬ 
ment chapter 5 gives the competen¬ 
cies, commitments and professional 
performance areas, whereas in the 
.second document chapters 4,5, and 
6 deal with competencies, commit¬ 
ments and performance areas. 
Chapter 6 in the initiation docu¬ 
ment and chapter 7 in in-service 
education document deal with im¬ 
plementation strategies. 

The dilution of quality due to 
expansion of educational systems 
was responsible for the suggestion 
of minimum levels of learning in 
the National Policy on Education 
1986/92 (NPE). Teacher educators 
and teachers have been trained in 
the SCERTs and DIETs under the 
guidance of NCERT. 

Earlier the Department of 
Teacher Education (DTE), NCERT 
conducted an experimental course 
of postgraduate diploma in el¬ 
ementary teacher education draw¬ 
ing teacher educators from all 
states. After its successful try-out 
it was recommended to all univer¬ 
sities for introduction as B.Ed el¬ 
ementary for preparation of 
graduate level teachers, supervi¬ 
sors, administrators and teacher 
educators at elementary level. It is 
easy to give the philosophical, so¬ 
ciological and methodological 
background to teacher education 
but so far we have not been able 
to produce a creatively competent, 
committed and innovtive teacher 
either through our pre-service or 
in-service teacher education pro¬ 
grammes except in very rare cases. 

The non-statutory NCTE had 
done some excellent seminal work 
mostly confined to the improve¬ 
ment of standards or quality of 
teacher educationatall levels mak¬ 
ing recommendations resulting 


from toe seminars it conducted as 
it did not have the regulatory func¬ 
tion. While drafting the bill for 
NCTE both the regulatory and 
professional support or quality im¬ 
provement functions have been in¬ 
cluded. In fact the regulatory func¬ 
tions pertain to the statutory 
NCTE, while the professional im¬ 
provement function should logi¬ 
cally belong to the DTE, NCERT. 
During the 20 years of non-statu- 
tory NCTE it brought out the cur¬ 
riculum framework in 1978 and 
renewed it in 1988. This activity 
should be continued by the DTE 
organising, orientation, training, 
extension activities in curriculum 
development and in-service edu¬ 
cation of teacher educators, while 
the NCTE should confine itself to 
S. 12 regulatory functions of the 
Act. But the section contains pro¬ 
fessional activities like surveys, 
research and in-service education 
also and the same should now fo¬ 
cus only on evolving standards or 
norms for implementation under 
section 12 and should not stray 
into the in-service education, 
which is the legitimate field of 
NCERT. 

In the introductory chapter of 
the initiation document, 8 essen¬ 
tial characteristics of competent 
and committed teachers are given, 
these are: 

1. The teacher is loved by chil¬ 
dren, appreciated by the commu¬ 
nity and endeared by the peers, 

2. Modest, self-confident and 
partner in the nation-building 
process, 

3. Aware of knowledge explo¬ 
sion, population explosion and ex¬ 
plosion of expectations from edu¬ 
cation, 

4. Knows to collect and proc¬ 
ess information, 

5. Willing to renew ap¬ 
proaches, methodology and tech¬ 
niques with the changing times, 

6. Willing to achieve profes¬ 
sional upgradation and communi¬ 


cator of new developments to the 
community, and 

7.. Socialising agent. 

The above list of characteris¬ 
tics of a competent and commit¬ 
ted teacher is certainly neither ex¬ 
haustive nor actually related to toe 
competencies and commitment 
areas. Perhaps NCTE may assign 
this task to another workshop to 
be conducted in future. 

Objectives of competency 
based in-service teacher education 
have been given under chapter 2 
of the in-service education docu¬ 
ment and in toe chapter 4 of toe 
same document an attempt has 
been made to spell out in detail the 
ten competencies, which is an im¬ 
provement over the list given in 
the first document. The implemen¬ 
tation strategy under chapter 7 of 
the second document mentions 
conducting of meaningful in-serv¬ 
ice education programmes based 
upon the competency based 
approch which simultaneously 
strives to incorporate commit¬ 
ments and performance areas as 
inseparable ingredients of each 
programme. 

The participants in future 
workshops may identify relevant 
content areas from the available 
curriculum, which could be cor re¬ 
lated with the identified compe¬ 
tencies, listing curricular and co- 
curricular activities that would 
suggest these competencies. This 
requires the wording of ten com¬ 
petencies in the teacher behaviour 
language in relation to the five- 
commitment areas (50) and again 
in relation to the five-commitment 
areas (250). Thus the lists of teacher 
competency behaviours will be 
categorised under 250 headings 
viz. for each competency in rela¬ 
tion to its corresponding commit¬ 
ment and performance areas. 

This list of competencies thus 
worked out in detail correlated to 
toe commitment and performance 
areas will serve the development 
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of a really competency based 
teacher education programme for 
different levels. 

In-service education is in a 
very bad shape since the handing 
over of secondary and elementary 
departments of extension attached 
to colleges of education and 
teacher training institutes to the 
state governments/ so far control¬ 
led by the Directorate erf Extension 
Programmes in Secondary Educa¬ 
tion (DEPSE)/ and Department of 
Basic Education in the NCERT. 
The 1964-66 Education Commis¬ 
sion recommended organisation of 
school complexes (clusters of 
schools) for the in-service profes¬ 
sional growth of teachers under 
guidance of a superior school or 
college. This scheme was very en¬ 
thusiastically initiated and contin¬ 
ued for sometime. Every month 
elementary school teachers used to 
gather at a central school to watch 
a demonstration lesson and par¬ 
ticipate in a lecture cum discus¬ 
sion. These and such other exten¬ 
sion activities have to be rejuve¬ 
nated under the leadership of the 
colleges of education which 
should be given jurisdiction over 
a territory equally divided in a 
state and guided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Teacher Education and Ex¬ 
tension/ NCERT. This activity 
should bear in mind the dictum of 
tiie National Policy of Education/ 
which said that in-service educa¬ 
tion should be a continuation of 
the pre-service education. In a one- 
year course of teacher education it 
is not possible to exhaust all as¬ 
pects and dimensions of curricu¬ 
lum and it is necessary to appor¬ 
tion portions to be covered .essen¬ 
tially in pre-service education and 
those to be apportioned to the in- 
service education. 

Thus in-service teacher educa¬ 
tion should be viewed as a rhyth¬ 
mic, continuous, self-directed and 
institution based system, not es¬ 
sentially periodic intits and starts. 


No. ntlftfMMt. 


NOTIFICATION 


Abdications are invited far appointment to flic following posto. 


SLNo. 


Department 

Bw-QKmiriiy 

Botany 

Distance Education 


Sociology 

Zoology 

Statntics 

History 

Psydbology 

Russian 

Commote 

Library &. 

Information Science 

Malayalam 

Physics 

University Health 
Centre 

Liagnatks 


Lecturer 

do 

do (Politics) 
Lecturer 
do 
do 

<i)«b 
(ti) Reader 
do 
do 
do 

Professor 

do 

do 

do 

Health 

Infafimrinn 

Officer 

Technical 

Assistant 


Pay Scale 

Rs. 2200-4000 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

3700-5700 

do 

do 

do 

4500-7300 

do 

do 

do 

1520-2660 


Vacancy dfrota'' 
Open 

; l-Mnshm, I-Open 
Open 

1-Muslim, 1-Opea 
ISC, 1-Open 
Open 
Open 
SC 
Ezhsva 

Ezhiva 

Eduva 

Ezfaava 

Ezhsva 

Ezhsva 
SC 
Open ! 


16. Liagnatks Technical 6675-10550 1 Ezhsva 

Assistant (Revised Cltnpomy vacancy 

_ Scale) _ foil year) _ 

•Jn the case cfreserved posti, jf no audidate from the said ctnnmintiies an finaid satiable, applications 
from other reserved communities will be considered, in accordance with the commtmtd rotation and bi 
the absence cfsuck suitable candidates, members cf forward c o n miudti es will also be amsidawd. 
AGE: (as an 1.L1999): PROFESSOR—Not more dun 50 years; REAMER— not more than 45 
yeas; LECTURER—Not moe than 40 yean. For parti 15 k 16—not more than 35 yean. Uni 
relaxation in nppa age limit for SC/STA1BC (and dune already in die teaching service of tbeUnivenity, 
in the case of teaching posts). 

QUALIFICATIONS :Ptatl to 14 as per UGCixmi.pMt 15—Grneral—PG degree cf a recognised 
University. Technical: 0) 3 years ocporience in editing heath related Stentmeaim eataUMmoi ana 
fell tane basis, (ii) Publications (mchufiag txaadatkoi), in Mihyabm an berth or sdcnce adjects. (Hi) 
Experience in inverigationafarveying health problems. Port 16:1 or II Class PG in Lingniitiei of an 
Indian University with 50% marks. Eligibility certificate to be produced, if degree is fen other don 
Kereb Unreality. Desirable: PhD hi die concerned subject. 

COST OF APPLICATION FORMS rferFmt 1 to7 (ft Rs. 19Qr-,fttfc7ft to» Rs. 30^-,r«tU 
to MRs. 350/- Fwt 15 Rs. 207- A fast 16 Rs. 100/- 

MODS OF REMITTANCE; By DD. drawn on SBT/SBWWst CoOp. Bank (Candidrees rtaxfing 
outside the Stae may send DO drawn on any Nationalised Bank), in ferom of the Fteanee Office^ 
Uabwdty at Kerala, payable at Thinnanaiithapiarmn mbypay-ln-dJpai&eUnivcnicy catbcwaer 
(Applicants who send DD thoold note on its levene, their nmae aad pmjnae of imuttaaoe. 

APPIJCATKWFORMSAND MORE DETAILS can be had fen fee Section Officer; Asms Section, 
University of Kerala, Thmjvwraahapmm-695 034, specifying post and endoriag DOPty-ln-atip, 
towards cost of application. 


DcG.1 


4th March. 1999 RBG0TRAR 

NR.: Thoae who have already qphed In reapotne to carte a ntifk a rks a No. PR-l/2751/16fl3 dded 
2.12J3 (AdR.(l)26Q/93 dt 16.11.93); NJR.l/2131/i<W7 dated 283.97 (AdJL(iyi5/97 
dL21. 197); HL 13151/15^7 dated 14iJ7(AdK-(iyiW7dL 17497) aBeaaaqmd fe res y pfr lq 
again provided they pomcn flic roqairedpreaetf (pattfenrirmat toe toe of earlier aubudaaiop of 
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THESES Of THE MONTH 

" 1 “ 4 _ ‘ 

'»■_ 'i'I II I .1 ■■■* ..>■■■■, I ... , UM. ■», , ■ . . . 

A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities (Nov-Dec 1998) 


AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY SCIENCES 
Agriculture 

1. Khan, Yusuf DUnaahimic Fungus diseases of banana 
touts and their management for promotion of export (Dr J G 
Raut), Department of Agriculture, DrPanjabrao Deshmukh Krishi 
Vidyapeeth, Akola. 

2. Sheikh Jilani Sheikh Kalu. Heterosis and combining abil¬ 
ity in relation to cytoplasmic diversity in Sorghum (DrSBAtale), 
Department of Agriculture, Dr Panjabrao Deshmukh Krishi 
Vklyapeeth, Akola. 

Genetics 

1. Padmavathi, Ponnuru. Monitoring the genetic, 
cytogenetic and biochemical effects in pesticide industry work¬ 
ers. (Prof PP Reddy), Department of Genetics, Osmania Univer¬ 
sity, Hyderabad 

Agronomy 

1. Katana, Naresh Kumar. In-sitn organic farming studies 
in maize-wheat sequence under minted conditions. (Dr R C 
Thakur), Department of Agronomy, Himachal Pradesh Krishi 
Vishw a v idyalaya, Palampur. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Botany 

1. Chaturvedi, Alka. Comparative embryology In a few taxa 
of euphoifalaceae. (Dr P K Mukherjee), Department of Botany, 
Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

2. Chaudhun, Kaberi. Physiological and biochemical re¬ 
sponses of two Jute species to salinity stress. (Dr Manojit 
Acharyya Choudhuri), Department of Botany, University of 
Buid wan, Burdwan. 

3. JatinderKaur. Hormonal basis of invitio direct plant **- 
generation and micropropagation through mini tubers in potato. 
Dep art ment of Botany, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana. 

A Saha, Deeps N C. Iblexance levels of certain tree species 
towards industrial sir pollution Department of Botany, Maha¬ 
raja Sayajirao University of Baroda, Baroda. 

5. Sanjeev Kumar, Effect of cement dust pollution on 
a g roeco sy stem. (Dr D D Partdey), Department of Botany, Magadh 
University, Bodh Gaya. 

Cellular and Molecular Biology 

1. Jagannadham, Medkbaxla VenkaU. Adaptation of bacte¬ 
ria to low tempersturesdhe role of carotenoid pigments. Depart¬ 
ment of Cellular and Molecular Biology, Jawahar Lai Nehru Uni- 
versity. New Delhi. 

Lite Sciences 

I. Abdul feted K A. MycobKterium tuberculosis sntigen 
gusntiastion by inmumosssay and its application in tubenculo- 


sls. (Dr S F B Khan), Department of Life Serenes, Jomia MUlia 
Islamia, New Delhi 

2. Padmasree, KFM5V. Biochemical baria of the i m p ortance 
of mitochondrial oxidative electron transport in optimizing pho¬ 
tosynthesis in mesophyll protoplasts of pea (Piaum sativum L). 
(Prof A S Ragha vendra), Department of Life Sciences, University 
of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

3. Singh, Mayengbam Joychandra. Limnological stadias of 
Pumlen lake - A major freshwater wetland of Manipun (Prof H 
Tombl Singh), Department of Lite Sciences, Manipur University, 
ImphaL 

4. Sree, B Karuna. Studies on water stress-responsive pro¬ 
teins and enzymes in rice (Oiyza sativa L): Identification and 
partial characterization of aldose reductase. (Prof A R Reddy), 
Department of Life Sciences, University of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad. 

5. Syamasundar, P V. Immunosuppression at the murine 
feto-matemal interphase. (Dr Seeml Farhat Baslr), Department 
of Life Sciences, Jamia Ktillia Islamia, New Delhi. 

Marine Sciences 

1. KripaV. Biology and culture of the rock oyster saccoatrea 
cucullatafbom). (Dr K V Mohammed Salih), Department of Ma¬ 
rine Sciences, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Cochin 

Zoology 

1. Majumdar, Sumit Ranjan Effects of sublethal dose of 
some toxk chemicals an the digestive system in Indian house 
sparrow, passer dOmesticus indicus. (Dr Asit Kr Sarkar), Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

2. Markandeya, V. Action of botanical pesticides and in¬ 
sect growth regulators on cocrixtellids. (Dr B Julius), Department 
of Zoology, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

3. Pradeep, P K. Studies on stored grain pests repellent 
properties of certain plant ex tracts on the rust red flour beetle 
tribolium costaneum herbst - (Coleoptera : Tenebrionlde). 
Departznemt of Zoology, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 
Baroda. 

4. PrasunKantaMnitra. Developmental toxicity evaluation 
of uraoyt acetate end methyl nitrosourea in chick embryos. (Dr 
Sudhanau Kumar Ghosal), Department of Zoology, University of 
Burdwan, Burdwan. 

5. Rudra, Swapan Kumar. Comparative epidemiological 

studies of lymphaUc filariasja bet ween tribal and non-tribal 
population of Bankura district. West Bengal (Dr Goutem 
Chandra), Department of Zoology, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan. „ 

6. Swamy,T\taiuGc^aia-Astudy on thegeaxeticvariations 
of some placental Uoxymea. (Dr NSreeram Kumar), Department 
of Zoology Osmania University Hyderabad. 
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7. Tohiuddin, Golam. The life cycle and bioeimjctla 
of csllosobruchus chinensis Unn.{coleoptera:bruchi<ia*) at¬ 
tacking three varieties of pulse seeds. (Dr Tara Ch*ran 
Bandyopadhyay), Department of Zoology, University of 
Burdwan, Burdwan. 

8. Varalakahmi, Influence of solasodine and mesuol on the 
silk yield of the silk work Bombyx non L (Lepidoptera : 
Bonbycidae). (DrSSabitaRaja), Department of Zoology, Qsmazda 
University, Hyderabad. 

EARTH SYSTEM SCIENCES 
Environmental Sciences 

L Parwate, Arun Vishwanath. Utilization of alum sludge 
and recovery and reuse of alum cosgulant from the sludge with 
reference to water treatment plant (DrAGBhole), Department 
of Environmental Sciences, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

2. Ramachandran, Kavitha. Development of bioreacton for 
nitrifying sewage. (Dr IS Bright Singh), Department of Environ' 
mental Studies, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Cochin. 

Geology 

X. Bisht, Balbir Singh. Iron-uranium association in the 
proterozoic dealing group rocks in Anmachal Pradesh minera- 
logical and geochemical studies and controls. (Dr Pavanagum 
and Dr M A Ali), Department of Geology, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Maurya,Deepak Maya Ram Singh. Quatern ar y te c t onics; 
Evidences from Gujratl alluvial plains. Department of Geology, 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, Vadodara. 

3. Sunil SR. Modelling of stream aquifer interaction along 
Tunbrapvni ri ve^ Tunilnadu. (Dr Balasubramanian A), Depart¬ 
ment of Geology, University of Mysore, Mysore. 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES 


1. Chowdary, Boppana Veeraiah. Flexibility and related 
issues in evaluation and selection of manufacturing systems. 
(Prof Arun Kanda and Prof K S P Rao), Department of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering, Indian Institute of Technology, New 
Delhi. 

2. Sharma, S C. Development of copper alloya/SIC 
particulate metal matrix composites. Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Mysore, Mysore. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

1. Banerjee, Saniwana. Soane problems of wave propaga¬ 
tion in elastic, generalised magneto-thermo-elastlc and thenno- 
viacoelaatic solids. (Dr Sneharedtu Kumar), Department of Math¬ 
ematics, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

2. Kar, Sujit Kumar. A lie theoretic atudy of certain gfnep* 
sting functions of laguem polynomials, modified Jlilolu poly¬ 
nomials and some others. (Dr D K Basu and Dr Mahima Ranjan 
Adhikari), Department of Mathematics, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan. 

3. Madwarao, Hombali Chhaya. Nevonlinna thcory-exccp- 
tional values, fix points. (Dr S S Bhoosnurmath), Department of 
Mathematics, Kamatak University, Dharwad. 

4. Mukherjee, Ujjal Kumar F - fuzzy proximities (Dr SK 
Samanta and Dr Kshitish Chandra Chattopadhyay), Department 
of Mathematics, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

5. Mukhopadhyay, Amal Kumar On work of some emi¬ 
nent Indian mathematicians. (Dr Mahima Ranjan), Department 
of Mathematics, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

us 

6. Pal, Debabrata. Partial difference equation and a class 
of inventory queues. (Prof A K Chaudhuri and Dr Rathindra 
Nath), Department of Mathematics, University of Burdwan, 
Burdwan. 


Civil Engineering 

1. Ford Ahmad Fakheri Regioualiaation of flood extremes 
using pattern analysis. (Dr B P Panda), Department of Civil En¬ 
gineering, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi. 

2. Gupta, Smarajit Sen. Influence of geological structures 
on in-situ stresses. (Prof T Ramamurthy), Deportment of Civil 
Engineering, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 

3. Singh, Sarbjeet Active control of buildings under seis¬ 
mic excitation. (Prof T K Datta), Department of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 

Electrical Engineering 


7. Rao, H S Govinda. Integration of polynomials over N- 
dlmenaional linear potyhedra. (Dr H T Rathod), Department of 
Mathematics, Bangalore University, Bangalore. 

Statistics 


1. Prasanta Kr Jana. Some aspects of reliability dctermJiuM 
tion under stress stre n gt h models. (Dr Dilip Roy), Department 


of Business Administration, University of Burdwan, Burdwan, 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 


1. Das, Sanjib Kumar, nur^rlutinn of tanw infiltrat¬ 
ing lymphocytes In murine sarcoma and their role In curbing 
malignancy. (Dr AK Chokraborty), Centre for life Sciences, Uni¬ 
versity of North Bengal, Distt Darjeeling, West Bengal. 


L Rajagopal K R. Analysis and design of hybrid stepper 
motor and torquer used in space application. (Dr Bhim Singh 
and Prof B P Singh), Department of Electrical EngmeeringJEndisn 
Institute of Technology, New DrihL . 

Electronics Engineering 

1. Stvamt*rayana,N. Characterisation of transcob-Ukesig- 
nala using wavelet transforms. (Prof DC Reddy), Department of 
Electronics Engineering, Osmania University, Hyde r ab ad . 


Neurophysiology 

1. Munirathinam, S Regeneration of Olfactory tract follow- 
ing experimentally produced lesion in neonatal rat - A 
behavioral, morphological, biochemical and idtraatnictnml 
study. (Dr T R Raju), Department of Neurophysiology, Nattered 
Institute of Mental Health and Neuro Sciences, Bangalore. 

Pharmacology 

1. Naresh Kumar. Influence of dietary fluids on 
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pharmacokinetics and bioavailabtifty of aniiepBeptic drugs. De¬ 
partment of P h a rm a co logy, Poetgradoate Institute of Medical Edu¬ 
cation and Research, Chandigarh. 

Pharmacy 

1 Doahl, Chetan Chhabtidas Design of controlled release 
drag delivery system. Department of Pharmacy, Maharaja 
Soyajirao University of Baroda, Qaroda. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Biochemistry 

1. Began G. Biochemical studies on phospholipids from 
soyabean (glycine max). (Dr AppuRao AG), Department of Bio¬ 
chemistry, University of Mysore, Mysore. 


1. Chetana PR. Special and thermal studies on metal com¬ 
plexes. (Dr PG Ramappa), Department of Chemistry, University 
of Mysore, Mysore. 

2. Chowdhuiy, Shantanu. Oiganocobalt mediated organic 
a y n thea l acRadical approach towards carbon heteroatom bond 
formation. (Dr Sujit Roy), Department of Chemistry, Osmania 
UniverBity, Hyderabad. 

3. Jadhav, Vasudev. Studies in enantio selective hydrolytic 
reactions of lipase from rice bran. (Dr N W Fadnavis), Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

4. Mohapatra, Suchlsmita. Development of new method¬ 
ologies towards the total synthesis of some enzyme inhibitors. 

(Dr J S Ysdav), Department of Chemistry, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. 

5. Mohd Afzal, Stonge stability studies on some pesticides 
and their formulations under Indian climatic conditions. (Prof 
Mukhtar Ahmad Khan), Department of Chemistry, ]amia Millia 
Ialamia, New Delhi 

6. Mukhopadhyay, Banani Liquid - Liquid extraction and 
separation of carrier free radionuclides of second transition met¬ 
als produced by nuclear activation techniques. (Dr Sushanta Kr 
Lahiri), Department of Chemistry, University of Burdwan, 
Buidwan. 

7. Murthy Srinivasa K C. New spectra photometric meth- 
ods for toe assay of some ebss of drags of pharmaceutical inter¬ 
est (Dr Nagaraja P),Department of Chemistry, University of 
Mysore, Mysore. 

8. Nashiket, Nemade Pravin. Physical and biochemical 
studies of industrial wastes and development of new methods 
with special reference to ionic moieties. (Dr V S Shrivastava), 
Department of Chemistry, North Maharashtra University, Jalgaon. 

9. Pal, Vawnthkurrar. Studies on the redox reactions of low 
valent vanadium spedcs in solutions. (Prof P Vasudeva Nayak), 
Department of Chemistry, Kuvempu University, Shimoga. 

10. Reddy, ANarayana. Synthesis and evaluation of new 
non-steroidal anti-inflammatory agents. (Prof V Mails Reddy), 
Department of Chemistry, Kakatiya University, Warangal. 

11. Roy, Subho. Studies directed towards the total synthe¬ 
sis of potent anti HIV agent batzelladine-B. (DrAVRamaRao), 
Department of Chemistry, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

12. Shah, Maitlsh Krishrtavadan. Studies on solution 


properties of metal complexes of N,0, donors. (Dr S B 
Mehta), Department of Chemistry, Bhavnagar University, 
Bhavnagan 

13. Varghese Binsy V. Add base surface electron do¬ 
nating and catalytic properties of some binary mixed oxides 
containing rare earth elements. (Dr S Sugunan), Department 
of Chemistry, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Cochin. 

14. Veeraiah M K Kinetics and mechanism of oxidation of 
amines and aminoadds with n-metallo-n-arylhalosul- 
phonamides (Dr Anandamurtoy A S), Department of Chemistry, 
UniverBity of Mysore, Mysore. 

Physics 

1. Bhat, Surah Kumar Padmanabha. Dynamic laser light 
scattering studies of turbulence in fluids and Its drag reduction. 
(Prof S Chopra), Department of Physics, Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, New Delhi. 

2. Govindan, Anti. Studies of structural and electro me¬ 
chanical properties of europium, gadolinium and ytterbium 
modified PZT ceramics for transducer applications. (Prof T C 
Goel and Prof P K C PiUai), Department of Physics, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, New Delhi. 

3. Husain, Mohd Mudassic Laser-induced fluorescence, 
optical absorption and theoretical studies of condensed ring aro¬ 
matics of astrophysical interest (Ptof ZH Khan), Department of 
Physics, Jamia Mtilia Islamia, New Delhi 

4. Mehxa, Anupama. Quantization of relativistic fields with 
fractions! spin in 2+1 dimensions. (Prof Pankaj Sharan), Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 

5. Mohd Qyas, Electrical dielectric and optical studies of 
glassy semiconducting alloys. (Dr Mushahid Husain), Depart¬ 
ment of Physics, Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi 

6. Pande, Sunil Madhukan Conduction mechanism in ISO 
and aliovalent cations doped AG2S04. (Prof K Singh and Prof 
G N Navneeth), Department of Physics, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

7. Patter, RT. Spectroscopic study of some polyatomic mol¬ 
ecules. (Dr V G Thbigeri), Department of Physics, Kamatak Uni-, 
versity, Dharwad. 

8. Ramachandra P. Positron annihilation spectroscopic 
study of poly (Chlorotrifluoroetoylene) under toe influence of 
compression, elongation and aging. (Dr Ranganathaiah C) De¬ 
partment of Physics, Univ«aity of Mysore, Mysore. 

9. Rastogi, VipuL Studies on planar segmented waveguides 
and parametric amplification in the cerenkov-idler configura¬ 
tion. (Dr MR Sheu^jy and Prof A KGhatak), Department of Phys¬ 
ics, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi. 

10. Saxena, NidhL Microwave studies of ferrites at high 
power lev els and its substrate application in miaostrip devices. 
(Prof ZHZaidi and Prof G P Srivostava), Department of Physics, 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi. 

11. Swapan.Kumar. High frequency absorptions, dou¬ 
ble relaxation times, dipole moments and molecular struc¬ 
tures of some nonspherfeal polar and isotopomer molecules. 
(Dr A S Acharyya), University of North Bengal, Diatt 
Darjeeling ,West Bengal. 
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Medical Tfeachers Wanted Immediately for 
NEPAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Nepal Medical College is the first charitable health institution in Kathmandu 
established by Nepalese medical doctors, engineers, academics and management 
profeasknuds and cotmiienced tint batch MBBSfvogrammeftom December 1997. INvo 
batches of 75 students are studying MBBS. Applications are invited from experienced medical teachers in (1) 
Human Anatomy (2) Clinical Physiology (3) Clinical Pharmacology (4) Pathology (5) Microbiology 
(6) Community Medicine (7) Clinical Biochemistry (8) Radiology (9) Anaesthesiology (10) Forensic Medicine. 
First phase 100 bed Nepal Medical College Teaching Hospital is being run by the college and it being planned for 
upgrading to 250 beds by November 1999. 

Eligibility Criteria for Medkal Teachers: 

Basic requirements and broad principles for appointment of teachers with MBBS and MD/MS Medical 
qualifications to different levels are as follows: 

1. Professor: 

(a) Should have postgraduate degree or equivalent qualification in the respective subject together with 
teaching/woriting experience of three years as Associate professor or equivalent post, and 

(b) Should have two original research and two original articles published in national/international journals 
as the main author at the level of Associate Professor. 

2. Associate Professor: 

(a) Should have postgraduate degree or equivalent qualification in the respective subject together with 
teaching/working experience of four years as Assistant Professor or equivalent post, or seven yean of 
teachingAvorking experience as Lecture or equivalent post and, (b) Should have minimum of two original 
research as main author and two other publications as main/co-author innational/interaational scientific 
journal at the level of Assistant Professor. 

3. Assistant Professor: 

(a) Should have postgraduate degree or equivalent qualification in the respective subject together with 
teaching/woriting experience of three years as Lecturer or equivalent posts, and (b) Should have two 
original publications as the main author in national/inteniational scientific journal. 

4. Lecturer: 

Should have postgraduate degree or equivalent qualification in the respective subject 
Note: 

(i) Those without MBBS and MD/MS qualifications may not apply. 

(ii) Research and publications done in to acquire postgraduate qualification will not be taken into consideration 
as a substitute for publications required. 

Monthly Salary: 

For Lecturer: Indian Rupees Ten Thousand; for Assistant Professor: Indian Rupees Fourteen Thousand; for 
Associate Professor: Indian Rupees Eighteen Thousand and for Professor: Indian Rupees Twenty Two Thousand 
per month. (AH figiues after income tax deduction). 

FadBtka: 

Free one bed room accommodation with sharing of other facilities with flatmates. Airfare with 20 Kg. extra 
luggage on joining, once return fare for the faculty only every academic year, three vacations (total 60 days) per 
academic year aral “Dashain” Puja allowance after completion of six month service. Those eager to join 
immediately or within May 1999 may fax curriculum vi^ae by including their contact telephone or fox or email 
immediately. Forward formal application through proper channel enclosing photocopies of essential academfc- 
tesrimcmials. publications and recent passport photograph* to the Executive Chairman, Nepal Medical College, 
P.B. No. 13344 Attarkhel, Jorpati VDC, Kathmandu, Fax No. 977-1-473118, Pb. No. 471875, 486009, 
ematireme 9moa.comjip Website:www.nepalonline.net/nmc 
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Knowledge flows through DELNET 

Access It 

DELNET offers services to more than 100 Indian and foreign libraries. 
It treasures more than 25 databases of Indian library resources. 




Union Catalogue of Books - CCF 
Union Catalogue of Books * MARC 
Union List of Current Serials 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
Union List of Newspapers 
Articles Database 
Indian Specialists: A Who's Who 
Union list of CD-ROMs 
Union List of Video Recordings 
Union List of Sound Recordings 


Urdu Manuscripts Database 
Thesis and Dissertations 
DEVINSA Database 
Serials : Petroleum & Natural Gas 
Serials: Management Libraries 
Member-Libraries Profile 
Union Catalogue of Hindi Bodes 
Multi-Ungual Books 
Directory of Libraries/Networks 
National Bibliographic Database 

Membership Rates 


GISTNIC Database 

Index to Hindu: The National Daily 

Jain Database: Full Text 

INTERNET E-Mail Services 

DEL-LISTSERVs 

Books: New Arrivals from INTERNET 

Book Reviews 

Current Contents 

Books in Print 

DELNET Information 


Admission fee : Rs. 5,000/-; Institutional Membership fee : Rs. 7,500/- per year (for libraries with 10,000 or 
more book collections ); Associate Institutional Membership fee: Rs. 10,000 per year (for libraries with less than 
10,000 book collection ); outside India : Admission fee : $ 100, Annual Membership fee: $ 500. 

DELNET is accessible through INTERNET and libraries outside Delhi can easily access DELNET now. 

Special Offer for libraries joining DELNET from March 15,1999 to August 15,1999. Take DEL-DOS or DEL- 
WINDOWS, the standard database creation software free with Membership. 

For membership details, contact; Director, Delhi Library Network, 40, Max Mueller Marg, Lodi Estate, New 
Delhi-110003, Phone: 4619325,4619431 Ext. 312; Telefax: 011-4619325. E-Mail: hkkaul@delnetJeanic.in 


The recent publication from DELNET 

LIBRARY AND INFORMATION NETWORKS : 

The proceedings of the National Convention on Library and Information Networking 1998 (NACLJN 98) 

Edited by H.K. Kaul 

387 p., 1999; Rs. 550/-. DELNET member-libraries will be given 30% discount. All other Libraries will get 20% 
special discount. Postage and packing free. 

Send your orders to: 

The Secretary, Delhi Library Network, 40, Max Mueller Marg,« 

Lodhi Estate, New Deflri-llO 003. 

Fax No. 4619325 
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COUNCIL OF SCffiNTfflC ioamWAL RESEAS® 

; '‘"TS^JSP*- affinn im, i, ^ iirf, ftwfr-uoooi 

• Anusandhan Bhavan, 2, Rafi New Delhi-HO 001 

V 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 1/99 

POSITION: DIRECTOR, CENTRAL MINING RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE, (CMRI), DHANBAD 

CSIR is seeking to appoint a Director for its Central Mining Research Institute (CMRI), 
situated at Dbahbad in the coal belt of India. Its R&D activities are development of mining methods 
and mine enviro nme nt and safety; development of mine m achine ry equipment and instruments 
and underground space technology. The Institute has two field centres at Nagpur and at Roorkee. 

The Institute has an annual budget about Rs. 800 lakhs and S&T staff of approximately 450 
out of which about 125 are scientists. 

The Director serves as the Chief Executive of the Institute and would be responsible among 
others for: 

— Developing and managing a perspective plan for the Institute; 

— Providing scientific leadership to the diverse R&D groups; 

— Day-to-day operations of the Instt. and man-management; 

— Promoting inter-laboratory and inter-agency R&D programmes and mission; 

— Negotiating and acquiring R&D grants/contracts; 

— Ensuring linkages with user agencies, including universities and industries; and 

— marketing the knowledge-base of the Institute. 

The candidate for the post must be a creative, innovative and well-established scientist/ 
technologist of distinction and should be preferably around 50 years of age. He should have a 
broad scientific and technical vision, a demonstrated ability to create an environment conducive 
to nurturing of high class research and development, a proven record of inter-personal skills and 
an ability to communicate effectively. 

This is a contractual appointment for a period of six years or superannuation whichever is 
earlier, in the scale of Rs. 5900-200-7300 (under revision) plus allowances as admissible to Council 
officials. Contract can be extended for another term in exceptional cases. Consultancy is permitted 
without any ceding on the annual consultancy remuneration. Residential accommodation would 
be provided as per rules on payment of prescribedlicence fee. 

/ 5 IHmiittfioafor tlre post should reach to the Director General, Council of Scientific ft 
Jatf^n^Reseazch^AjnssmAani^i^ Rafi Marg,NewI>dSbdLU#0Ol. Fax D11-37HK1S, 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: DELHI 

HAUZ KHAS, NEW DELHI-110 016 
ADMISSION TO POST GRADUATE/Ph.D. PROGRAMMES 1999-2000 

t 

1. PhJD.: Depts.; App. Mcch., Biochem. Eng. & Biotech., Chem. Eng., Chemistry, Civil Eng., Comp. Sc. & Eng., 
Elect Eng., Hum. & Soc. Sc., Management Studies, Maths., Mech. Eng., Physics, Text. Tech.: 

Centres: App. Res. in Electronics., Atmos. Sc., B iomedical Eng., Energy Studies, Ind. Tribology, Machine Dynamics 
.& Maint Eng., Instr. Design & Dev., Polymer Sc. & Eng., Rural Dev. & Tech. 

Inter Disciplinary ; Appl. Sys. Res., Enter. Dev., Opto-Electro. & Opti. Communs. 

2. M-Tech.: Depts: App. Mech.: (1) App. Mech., (2) Design Eng., Chem. Eng.: (1) Process Engg. & Design, 
Chemistry: (1) Modern Methods of Chem. Analysis, Civil: (1) Build. Sc. & Constr. Managmt, (2) Envir. Eng., 
(3) Rock Mech., (4) Soil Mech. & Found. Eng., (5) Stru. Eng., (6) Water Resources, Comp. Sc. & Eng.: (1) Comp. 
Sc. &Eng., Elect Eng.: (1) Commun. & Radar, (2) Comp. Tech., (3) Control & Instr., (4) Integ. Electro. & Circuits, 
(5) Power Electro., Elect M/Cs & Drives, (6) Power Sys., Mech. Eng.: (1) Design of Mech. Equipt., (2) Industrial, 
(3) Production, (4) Thermal, Physics: (1) App. Optics, (2) Solid State Materials, Text Tech, s (1) Fibre Sc. & Tech., 
(2) Text. Eng. 

Interdisciplinary M.Tech.: (1) Comp. Appli., (2) Energy, (3) Ind. Tribology, (4) Instr. Tech., (S) Opto-Eleetro. & 
Optical Commun., (6) Polymer Sc. & Tech., (7) VLSI Design Tools & Tech. 

3. M.S. (Res.): (1) App. Mech., (2) Chem. Engg., (3) Biochem. Eng. A Biotech., (4) Comp. Sc. & Eng., (5) Elect. 
Eng., (6) Mcch. Eng. (7) Civil Engg. 

(Admission to Ph.D.M. Tech & MS(R) can be on full time and part time basis, depending upon availability of seats 
in full time/part time). 

4. M. Dcs. (4 Sent, Foil time only): Indl. Design 

5. M.Sc. (4 Seim, Full time only): Chemistry, Maths, Physics 

Financial Assistance available for full-time Ph.D./M.Tech./M.Des./M.S. (Res.) Students. 50% to 75% tuition fee 
waiver for full time Ph.D scholars (except self financing scholars) and part-time Ph D scholars belonging to Govt, 
organisations/institutions. 

Eligibility t ACGPAof6.75 (6.25 for SC/ST) on a 10 point scale or equivalent or 60% marks (55% for SC/ST) in 
aggregate (of all the years/semesters of the qualifying examination). A relaxation in CGPA/marks to 6.25 (55%) is 
also available to those with MA degree in English, for admission to Ph.D. in English). For admission to Full-time 
Ph.D/M.Tech./M.S(R) programme, the GATE percentile of a candidate wherever required should not be lower than 
the minimum prescribed viz. 75 percentile for General and 50 percentile for SC/ST Candidate^). For details please 
refer to Information Brochure. 

■ 

Direct Admission to M.Tcc1l/M.S.(R) Programme: 

Depending upon decision of the individual Deptts ./Centres some seats can be filled by self-supporting candidates 
fulfilling the admission criteria without test/interview. For details please refer to Information Brochure. 

For Application Forma & Information Brochure: Send a crossed Draft of Rs. 300.00 (Rs. 150.00 for SC/ST) in 
favour of Registrar, III Delhi payable at SBI, HT Delhi, and a self addressed envelope (25 cm x 20 cm) with postage 

stamps for Rs. 12/- and superscribed “Application for Admission to.prog, to Asstt Registrar (PGS), IIT, 

Delhi-110016* Forms can also be had personally against Bank Draft from Room No. AD-225/AD»229 or from SBI, 
HI, Delhi on cash payment of Rs. 305 (Rs. 155/- for SC/ST). Separate form should be submitted for each DeptL/ 


Centrc/Intcrdis. Prog. 

Issue of Form commences on : 17.3.1999 

Last date for issue of form by post : 164.1999 

In person * 234.1999 

Last date for receipt of completed form • 234.1999 
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be placed is era of the rim pay sedan 

d) ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE* : Ora 


P»y Sadi: Rs. 1,000-275-13,300 
MaJarasn Age: 40 years as an 1.1.1999 
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experience. OR 
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seaeardi facilities fib ESCA, XRD, EXAFS, 
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a) BGKNTBTD: Ora part (Indore) 

Pay Soto: Rs. 10,000-325-15.200 
Mnrto—Age: 40 years as on 1.1.1999 

QuUDeatlni A Expatiate* : 

M-Sc. with experience of 5 yean or HlD. 
ia die field tf Solid StatePhyrica/Msterial 
Sdawwhg»iBad«| teduuqaca. 

b) ENGINEER'D (Csymnnli i) : Ora poat 
(Indore) 

Pay Scale: Rs. 10.C00425rl5.200 
Maaftraaa Age: 40 yean as on 1.1.1999 


Mara QuRkatki A Eiptriott : 
MSc. or BJETB.Tedi orMTech with cx- 
pafcacerf 5 yean or 4 yean or 2 yean 
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e) ASSISTANT (At cuts, A^ rtrt s tratlra, 
Stara): One port (Indore) 

Pay Scale: Rs. 4,000-1004.000 

Miahsra Aga: 35 yean as on 1.1.1999 

Miafaani QaaMBraUra A Experience : 
Higher Secondary with 8 yean of wcfthg 
experience or B.Ctraffi. A. with 4 yean cf 
wading rapmerac in am Adnibiirtrrtivc 
Office. Working knowledge of Eagfirit. 
Ward Processing A Comparer AppBcatiora 
referential 

f) STBNO-CLBRK: Two posts(l A Indore 
(Reserved far SQST) and lat Xfambai] 

Fay Scale: Rs. 4,000-1004,000 

Mart—Aga; 25 yean as rat 1.1999 

Mtatana QraMflcaUra * Bxperiraee : 
Mstric or c^Bsvalrat whh snuhasmspeed 
of tod w.pre. ia Shorthand aad 40 w.pjn. 
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g) ATTBNDANT/AOXIUART SIA7T4: 
1%o poos [1 at Indore rad 1 at Mumbai 
Reserved for SC/ST)] 
tkr Scale t Rs. 2,550-55-2^60404^00 


MtedreraeAgc: 25 yean as aa 1.1.1999 



Nate: 
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2. Proviaioa for employing aad giriag rolaxa- 
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GovL policy. 


3. Age ldaxatirato candidates wadting In Ah 



4. In addition to Basic Pay, other alkrwaacaa 
Stas Dcanras AHovaace, HJLA., CCA. 
etc wfll be given aa parrelra of Ods lastite- 
tira which are. in grai—t rimOar to the 
Raba far employees of Govt cf India. 

5. IUC-DAEF reserves (be right to appoiri a 
candidate ra a Iowa poat in case srtsbla 
caadidter is rat fqand fa ■ givm poi. 

Haw to apply: 

Applications giving complete Wo-dga typed, 
strictly in fbefolkreriaf s equ ence of Jafoana- 
tkn, an plain piper indapBcale along wife cop¬ 
ies of Degrees aad Experience C artffica to, 2 
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verrity Coaaofthun, Uaivarsity Campns, 
Khandwa Road. Indtra-452 017 ra arbefoa 
1404.1999; 

1. Poat applied far 2. Name 3. Father’s Name 
4. Fgamawafl A preaeal portal addrere 5. Date 
of Birth 6. Age aa on 01.01.99 (Yean— 
Months—Days) 7. Whether SC/ST/OBC/PH/ 
Ex. Sec/Geacnd 8. Edaoteiaeal Qualifications 
wring fawn SSI fTnrS fmihiy level) 

giviagdclaib of Baeid,Ycat Subjects, pareral- 
sgeef marks, diviaian/gnde 9. TbchnkaUPro- 
fearioaalQBrtfiatkaagiviag aforesaid details 
10. Eiqiericacc aa aa employee giving details 
in separate col aboat name of die e mployer; 
draignatinn. pay scales A gross andameata. 
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Daties 11. Any otha zrievanl hBcaantioa 12. 
Details of Demand Draft 13. Dated Sigateara. 
Hie appherat for the port of Scuoiist dareld 
give detrils also aboBt(l)lle«eandi Experience 
giving details ssinda 10, FMd and aboat flic 
papers pa bhs had ft pw a e a tr d (g areas ft ad- 
dress of two referees uder whom die parera 
haewariked. 


No application money is to be paid by 8CftT 
candidatea provided proof cf the same is mb- 
niiSed along wrt the appUcrticn. Iheeardope 
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Vigyan Prasar, (VP) an autonomous organisation undar the 
Department of Science A Technology, Government of India has 
been set up to take-up large scale science popularisation 
activities. Vigyan Prasar's major objectives are to Inculcate 
scientific temper, to increase the knowledge, awareness and 
Interest about science and technology among all segments of 
the society. To achieve these, VP has a number of programmes 
like publications, Information system, audio-visual productions, 
science clubs networks, electronic kltsand so on. 

VIPRIS Cllpsst is a subscription based fortnightly service, from 
Vigyan Prasar. 

Cllpset Is a compilation of select clippings of news items and 
feature articles on science, technology and environment topics 
collected from mors than one hundred newspapers and 
newsmagazines. 

Cuppings 8 re classified under the following subject areas: 


Alternative Energy, Agriculture and Animal Huabandry, 
Anthropology and Archeology, As tro no my and Space, Atomic 
Energy and Nuclear Power, Biotechnology, Chemical Sciences, 
Environment and Forests, Engineering and Technology, 
Geological Sc lances, Information and Computer*, LHe Sciences, 
Medicine and Health, Physical Sciences, Science Popularisation 
and MtsceHeneoue. 

Special Issues on focussed topics are also brought out from time to 
time. A special issue on Nuclear Teats covering all the leeues, news 
related to the PDkhran tests was brought out after the test conducted 
In May 1996. 

Clipset 16 for Journalists, media people, science communicators, 
academics, institutions. Industries, policy makers, libraries and 
Information centres, researchers, students, teachers andmany more. 
VIPRIS Clipset will certainly bee useful and valuable addition to your 
library. 


The annual subscription (24 issues) of Clipset is Rs.3000/- only. 


Mease find enclosed a demand draft number .—.Dated.at ... 

For Rs. 3000/-, in favour of Vigyan Prasar, payable at Union Bank of Indio, DST, New Delhi. 

Name ---- 

Address_—-—--- 

Phono __Fax: _ email- 

M off fh i y CTU POfl ta i Vigyan Piwar 

C-24, Qutab Institutional Area. New Delhi -110016. 

Phone: 91-11-6967532,6864098. Fax: 91-11-6965986, 6965980. 

e-mail: vigyan@hub.nic.in. Homepoge: http://www.vigyonpnisar.ram 

(Mease aHow throe to four week for deli very after you mail the above coupon to us). 
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PoaM Reed. No. DL-lUO&fe 
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INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 
IN BANKING TECHNOLOGY, HYDERABAD 

(Established by Reserve Bank of India) 

FACULTY POSITIONS & RESEARCH FELLOWS (Pit J). Program) 

The Institute for Devdnpn^nt and Research m Banking Technology locked at Hyderabad ha* been established hv Reserve 
of India with the objectiveto undertake the highest quality of Research, Development, 'Raining and Consultancy in Banking 
Technology. 

IDRBT is in the process of installing VS AT based dosed user Group network of Banking and Financial Sector, which will be 
operationalised in the first quarter of 1999. 

The Institute is working on a number of research projects in fire area of Electronic Payment systems. Security, Standards, 
Certification, Data Ware-housing, Multi-media products etc, IDRBT is collaborating with file University of Hyderabad to conduct 
Doctoral Programme and jointly conduct research and advanced education and training p ro g r am mes in die area of Banking 
Technology and also allow MCA/M.Tech. projects to be carried out at the Institute in the area of banking technology. 

The Institute has completed Academic complex with excellent facilities of Library, Conference Hall, Lecture-Hall, Computer 
and Multi-media labs, Campus-wide netwoik. Computer resources, etc. and Executive Facility Centre which has executive 
rooms, visiting faculty accommodation. Research Fellow rooms, VIP Suites, executive lounge and a full-fledged recreation/' 
relaxation centre with all modem facilities. 

FACULTY POSITIONS 

IDRBT invites application for posts of Faculty, Visiting Faculty and Faculty on deputation to guide aid undertake the development, ^ 
research and training activities. Qualification and npulni c r , Ph.D. in Computer Science or closely related area with a very 1 
good academic record and relevant experience. Outstanding candidates with Post Graduation in Computer Science and relevant j 
experience will also be considered. The Institute will also consider Professional Bankers with relevant experience and qualification 1 
for deputation to the Institute. 

Remuneration: The salary scales of the facility member are equivalent to those in BHfo/IlMs. In addition, the Institute provides I 
liberal perquisites such as medical facilities, vehicle loan, housing loan, leased accommodation, conveyance allowance etc., and 
other regular benefits. Faculty members are also entitled to accept CONSULTANCY ASSIGNMENT as per the rules of the 
Institute. Visiting Faculty will be provided furnished accommodation (less than a year) and an attractive pay package. 

Applications giving fitU particulars about agt, q ualificatio ns, details of experience, etc., must be sent within one month to the 
address gisen below. 

RESEARCH FELLOWS/DOCTORAL PROGRAMME 

The University of Hyderabad has recognised the Institute as a centre for guiding PhD. students under the external category. The 
Institute proposes to select up to five Research Fellows in collaboration with University of Hyderabad. Research fellows wiD 
work in the area of Banking "technology at die Institute. IDRBT will be awarding Rs. 8,000/9,000/10,000/- fellowship per month 
to selected candidates in the firWsecond/third year. Research Fellows will be involved in file research activities related with 
banking technology at the Institute. They will also get simultaneously registered for Pb.D. program at the University of Hyderabad. 
The Institute will provide single room accommodation facilities to file Research fellows on a chargeable basis. Minimum 
qualification for research fellows— Post Graduate degree in Computer Science or closely related area with minimum 55% 
marks or first class B.Tfech/B.E. in Computer Science or Computer Engineering. Candidates appearing in final examination in 
1998-99 can also apply. 

Applications giving full particulars about age, qualifications, experience etc, and superscribing on die envelope "Research 
Fellowship 11 ’may be soti to the address given below. Shortlisted candidates will be supplied University of Hyderabad’s prospectus 
and application tain far consideration for file Ph.D. programme. 

Address far communication : 

The Director, 

INSTITUTE BOR DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH IN BANKING TECHNOLOGY, 

IDRBT, Castle HlDs, Road No. 1, Masab Took, Hyderabad-500 057 India 
Fax: 3535157, E-mail •vpgplatWIdrbteraetin 
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